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READING ON THE RAIL FOR 
CHICAGO. 


Apoor seventeen years ago Mr. Hosza Bictow, 

= days (not of these). ‘They 
Courter of those 

Homer Wi- 


CaLHoun. 


THE DEBATE IN THE SENNIT—(1848). 
SOT TO A NUSRY BHYME. 


«“ Here we stan’ on the Constitution, by thunder! 
It’s a fact o wich ther's bushils o proofs; 
Fer how could we trample on’t so, I wonder, 
Ef *t worn’t thet it’s ollers under our hoofs?" 
Bez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
“ Human rights haint no more 
Right to come on this floor, 
No more'n the man in the moon,” sez he. 


“The North haint no kind o’ bisness with nothin’, 
An’ you've no idee how much bother it saves; 
‘We aint none riled by their frettin’ an’ frothin’, 
We're used to layin’ the string on our slaves,” 
Sez John ©. Calhoun, sez he;— 
Sez Mister Foote, 
“J should like to shoot 
The holl gang, by the gret horn spoon!’ sex he. 


“ Freedom's Keystone is Slavery, thet ther’s no doubt on, 
It's sutthin’ thet’s—wha’ d’ ye call it?—divine,— 
An’ the slaves thet we ollers make the most ovt on 
Air them north o’ Mason an’ Dixon's line;” 
fez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
Fer all thet,” sez Mangum, 
“*Twould be better to hang ‘em, 
An’ so git red cn ‘em soon,” sez he, 


“The mass ough’ to labor an’ we lay on soffies, 
Thet’s the reason I want to spread Freedom's aree; 
{t pate ali the cunninest on us in office, 
An’ reclises our Maker's orig’nal idee,”q 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
“Thet's es plain,” sez Cass, 
“Fz thet some one’s an ass, 
It's ce clear ex the sun is at noon,” sez he. 


‘Now don’t go to say I'm the friend of oppression, 
But keep all your spare breath fer coolin’ your broth, 
Fer I ofiers hev strove (at least thet’s my impression) 
To make cussed free with the rights o’ the North,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
“Yes, sez Davis 0 Miss, 


“Slavery's a thing thet depends on complexion— 
It's God's law thet fetters on black skins don't chafe; 
Ef brains wuz to settle it (horrid reflection!) 
Wich of our ounabie body'd be safe?” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Sez Mister Hennegan, 
Afore he began agin, 
“Thet exception is quite oppertoon,” sez he. 


“ Gen'nle Cass, Sir, you needn’t be twitchin’ your collar ; 
Your merit’s quite clear by the dut on your knees; 
At the North we don’t make no distinctions o’ color; 
You can all take a lick at our shoes wen you please,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ;— 
Sez Mister Jarnagin, 
“They wun't hev to larn agin, 
They all on ’em know the old toon," sez he, 


‘The slavery question ain’t no ways bewillerin’. 
North an’ South hev one intrest, it's plain to a glance; 
No’thern men, like us patriarchs, don't sell their childrin, 
Bat they du sell themselves, ef they git a good chance,” 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
Sex Atherton here, 
“This is gittin’ severe, 
i wish I could dive like a loon,” says he. 


* Tell break up the Union, this talk about freedom, 
An’ your fact’ry gals (coon ez we split) "ll make head, 
An’ gittin’ some Miss chief or other to lead ‘em, 
"ll go to work raisin’ promiscoous Ned," 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he;— 
“ Yes, the North,” sez Colquitt, 
“Ef we Southerners gil quit, 
Weald go down ithe ones gant iiaaa 
“Jest look wut is doin’, wut annyky’s brewin’,* 
In the beeutiful clizae o’ the olive an’ vine ; 
All the wise \ristoxy is tumblin’ to ruin, 
Av’ the sankylots drorin’ an’ drinkin’ their wine,” 
Sex John ©, Calhoun, fez he;— 
“ Yes,” ses Johnson, “in France 


“The South's safe enough, it don't feel a mite skeery, 
Our slaves in their darkness an’ dut air tu blest 
Not to weicome with proud hallylugers the ery 
‘Wen our eagle kicks yourn from the naytional nest,” 
Sez John ©, Calhonn, sez he ;— 
“Oh,” sox Westcott o' Florida, 
“Wat treason is horrider 
Then our priv'leges tryin’ to proon?” sez he. 


“It's coz they’re so happy, thet, wen crazy sarpints 
Stick their nose in our bizness, we git so darned riled; 

‘We think it’s our dooty to give pooty sharp hints, 
Thet the Inet crumb of Edin on airth shan't be spiled,” 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


HE result of the Chicago Convention is a 

foregone conclusion. It matters little 
whether it sits a long or short time; whether 
Mr. Dean Ricumonp or Mr. VaLianpieHam be 
its master spirit; whether there be the brother- 
ly peace in its deliberations which the latter 
gentleman prophesies, or whether the ardent 
delegates break each other’s shins, heads, and 
noses ; it matters little whether it painfully con- 
structs a platform sparkling with sham sentiment 
upon which the party may try to scale the glit- 
tering heights of power as poor Madame Some- 
body in spangled skirts tried to walk up a tight 
rope amidst fire-works, tumbling off and perish- 
ing by the way, or whether it builds a vessel 
as broad and ample as the unfortunate steamer 
President which sailed away and was never heard 
of more; it is all the same whether it nomin- 
ates General M‘CLELLAN and Mr. Garretr 
Davis, or Mr. VaLLanpicHam and the late Gen- 
eral Buett, or Mr. Gurnere and Mr. Wasurnc- 
tox Hunt, or Governor Horatio Seymour and 
Senator Sautspury, or Judge Netson and Mr. 


It matters little who is nominated there, be- ‘ 
eause the Convention represents opposition ‘to 
the war, and its candidate can not escape the 
fate of his position. 

On one side in this election, all who stand 
‘for the unconditional maintenance of the Union 
and the Government, and for waging the war 
for that purpose, until the rebels yield and ask” 
to be heard, will vote for Lixcotx and 
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men. It is upon these orators and papers that 
the Chicago nomination will rely. It is this 
vote. which the Chicago nomination will com- 
mand. It is this policy which the Chicago 


onciligtion. But the American people, who are 
the Government of this country, will not forget 
that without the least injury done or threatened 
this rebellion began. They will not forget that 
the House of Representatives, in which the 
friends of the present Administration were 
largely in the majority, carried forbearance al- 
most to weakness in endeavors to avert the 
overt act. By a vote of 136 to 53 it passed the 
Corwin conciliation resolutions. By a vote of 
133 to 65 it recommended a constitutional 
amendment that the Constitution should never 


slavery in a State. They will not forget that 
the friends of the new administration in the 


So precious was the Union, 
so great the dread of war, that efforts to preserve 
peace and maintain the Government, which 
seem now almost abject, were made by Con- 


absolute degradation of the American people, 
and they fired at Sumter to try if that degrada- 
tion were complete. 

They have had their response ; and this elec- 
tion is to determine whether the tone of that 


response is to be changed. ‘The rebels are 


waiting to learn whether the war they have 





COMPROMISE OR WAR. 


Ow the 6th of November, 1860, at a constitu- 
tional election, in which the people of all the 
States Apranam Lixcoitn 


20th of December a Convention of the people of 


South Carolina “ dissolved the Union” between 


ward, it was under the control of the party which 
was predominant in South Carolina, and that 
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—e ‘and the Gov- 
the effort of the Govern. 
ment to compel disobedient Citizens to obey the 
daw unconditionally shall be relinquished, or 


the result of an 
election may take up arms to impose their will 
upon the That is the only ques- 


eine sunaiasoneces 
nor any the of 
the Constitution in South Carolina as in Maine 
What is there, then, to compromise? The mo- 
ment the rebels yield to the laws that moment 
the war ends. What is there to compromise but 
the right of the Government to make the Con- 


ery 
Suppose the rebels attend its meetings. Is it 
proposed to offer them more or less than the 
Constitution and the laws of Congress and the 
acts of the Executive authorized by it? Is it 
proposed to ask them upon what terms they will 
consent for the present to obey the laws and 
abide by the Constitution? Is it proposed to 
take their terms? But if the Constitution and 
the laws are to be offered them, they are offered 
now, and always have been, without a Conven- 
tion, and it is against them the rebels have been 
fighting. If something less or more than the 
Constitution is to be offered, then we confess 
that the rebels are already successful, and the 
Convention is one in which they will dictate 
terms to a conquered foe. 

In a convention of the kind proposed the 
Government must either maintain its position 
or recede from it. If it stands fast, the rebels 
will have gained a breathing spell for renewed 
fighting. If it recedes, the Government will 
have justified every defeated political party or 
sectional faction in flying go arms against their 
opponents. 

That Government should be reasonable is not 
denied. That grievances should be redressed is 
true. The Government that does not hear com- 
plaints atid adjust abuses will surely fall. But 
while the measures of Government are just, its 
authority mrst be unquestionable, or there is no 
security for justice, While, therefore, all com- 
plaint should be heard, all redress must be law- 
fal. If, therefore, any citizens of the United 
States have any complaint against the Govern- 
ment, when they cease to threaten its authority 
they can be heard in a convention or any where 
else. But if, with arms in their hands, they 
can force it to do their bidding they are them- 
selves the Government, and the other no longer 
exists. Yet in our case, as we said, no com- 
plaint was alleged. The men who up to that 
moment had controlled the Government said, 
quietly, ‘‘It.is our pleasure to destroy it.” If 
now, under any pretense, the Government which 
knows that they are straininggheir last nerve, 
which ~hears one of their victims own that the 
rebellion must end of sheer depletion before long, 
stops to ask these leaders upon what terms they 
will compromise, it concedes that it is van- 
quished, and that it has not the most essential 
quality of every true Government, the will and 
the power upon proper occasion to compel abso- 
lute obedience. 





FINE FEATHERS DO NOT MAKE 
FINE BIRDS. 

No name is more cherished by the people of 
this country than ‘‘ Democrat.” But it must 
stand for a true democracy, or every true Dem- 
ocrat will leave the name and cleave to the 
thing. The party which now assumes the name 


all belong to what they call the “ Dem- 
party—that those who invite foreign in- 
terference are ‘‘ Democrats” of the same kind— 
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ocrat”—-that every man Wo counsels the surren- 
der of the Government by making terms with 
citizens who are trying to overthrow it is a 
« Democrat”—considering that there is no man, 
party, or measure which is now or ever has been 
working in the interest of the rebellion, and con- 
sequently for disunion, which is not “‘ Demo- 
cratic,” we submit that the Maine ‘‘ Democra- 
cy” a tragical joke when they solemn- 
ly resolve that the “ Democratic party,” of which 
Jerrenson Davis, Franxuis Pierce, Sii- 
DELL, VALLANDIGHAM, Mason, WicFALL, and 
Ferxaxpo Woop are accredited leaders, and 
which excommunicates Burizr, Sranton, Dicx- 
rsox, Locax, and Grant, is and ever has been 
the true Union party of the country. 





THE “PEACE” APOSTLE AND 
THE MAJOR-GENERALS. 


We had supposed that Mr. VatiaxpicHam 
was sent to Chicago by his political friends: 
but he tells us at Dayton: ‘I expect speedily, 
by the grace of God—and I ask no higher au- 
thority—to be at Chicago.” This effectually 
disposes of the authority of the Convention that 
sent him. But would he kindly inform an in- 
quiring public, in case he had been dissatisfied 
with the authority he asserts, to what “higher 
authority” he would have appealed ? 

In the midst of his speech the worthy ora- 
tor paused to ask this most puzzling question : 
“What shall I say, as an honest man?” What, 
indeed! That question may be called, in the 
language of the rude street boy, ‘‘a sockdolo- 
ger.” 

But recovering toward the close of his ad- 
dress, he proclaims his purpose ‘‘to remain for- 
ever ‘God’s noblest work, an honest man.’” It 
is a most commendable resolution. The dele- 
gate who holds his office as the old kings claim- 
ed to hold theirs, ‘‘ by the grace of God,” doubt- 
less remembers what Othello says to Emilia of 
her husband Iago: 

“An honest man he is, and hates the slime 
That sticks on filthy deeds.” 

But being an honest man, why does the im- 
maculate orator proceed to asperse the honesty 
of the soldiers, ‘I do not look for- personal 
aggrandizement. Jf I did I should have been 
a Major-General long ago, and had millions of 
money laid by as the spoils of my part in the 
war.” This is the plain assertion that the com- 
mission of a Major-General is the result of a 
desire of personal aggrandizement, and that Ma- 
jor-Genergls lay by *‘ spoils” to the amount of 
millions of dollars. Mr. VaLLanpicHam should 
remember that he is a ‘‘ peace” man, and not a 
good authority upon soldiers ; who as they read 
such words will be apt to exclaim, as he remem- 
bers Othello did, with a peculiar is, when 
his mind awakened to the truth, ‘‘ Honest, honest 
Tago!” 





TWO NATIONS ON THE SOIL 
OF ONE. 


Tue question is often asked whether"England 
did not declare in our Revolution, as we do in 
this rebellion, that to yield to the demands of 
the colonial rebels would be to connive at the 
humiliation of the Government; and whether, 
after alf, was ruined by the separation 
of the Colonies. This is another form of the 
favorite remark of rebel sympathizers, that the 
secessionists are doing only what our fathers 
did. 

The British Government was unquestionably 
humiliated by the separation of the Colonies, 
and the English have always borne us the grudge 
which they are now gratifying. But the Gov- 
ernment was not overthrown, simply because the 
Colonies were subjects of a country three thou- 
sand miles off, and because the bond between 
them was not like ours. In a word, the cases 
are not alike, because they are altogether differ- 
ent. Thus, our fathers did not say that, be- 
cause government justly exists by the consent 
of the governed, therefore any number of people 
any where, at any time, and under any circum- 
stances, have the right to overthrow the Govern- 
ment by force, with all the inevitable and mel- 
They said only 


may forcibly overthrow that Govern * 
That is what the American colonists did in 
1776. Is that what the American rebels are 
doing in 1864? 
aa Gatieen has te 
con was but 
endod there. But if the British 
i counties of Kent 


even then it would not necessarily have plunged 
the island of Great Britain into anarchy, for the 
revolted section of the empire was separated 
from it by an ocean. es Seg 
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But if thirteen English counties on the soil 
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There are such things as nations and a na- 





A private soldier in the First Mlinois Artillery 


lately sent to General SHerman a bridle and collar 
which he 


worked in camp, “as a slight token,” 
and esteem which all 


edging the present, says: 
“T have always borne testimony to the peculiar intelli- 
gence, good conduct, and of the 


hands by which the nation's honor and manhood have been 
“ As Battery A was one of the first to fire a hostile shot 


The final sentence shows General SuHermAn’s 


of the nature of the war. The 


st 
reader will observe that he differs from Mr. Don 
Car.os Burtt, late a Major-General in the United 
States army. 





“COMPROMISE WITH THE 
SOUTH.” 


Tur powerful picture of Mr. Nasr’s, which we 
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print this week, shows at a glance the condition 
which compromise 
it represent the friends of the Union as in the con- 
dition-of the Northern soldier in the picture, utterly 
defeated, 
their papers and by the mouths of their orators 


Those who urge 


crippled, and crushed ; while by letters in 
they 
the Rebellion as rather more stalwart, vigor- 


forget the meditated shot fired con- 


temptuously at the American flag, and the thousands 
of true and brave men who have been slaughtered 


it—and when they forget their betrayed 
fellow-citizens at the South forced into 





LITERARY. 
Ovr Burden and our Strength” 


- steam presses of the Daily Times, Troy, New York), 
Davip A: Wetts, A.M., one of the 


authorities in the country, is, as the sub- 
juable 
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publication. It is an and accurate statement 
of the origin, course, probable consequences of 
the war, made with judicial calmness and patriotic 
earnestness. The cause of the rebellion the Judge 
finds in the aristocratic ambition of a certain class 


pretenses The 
object sought is the salvation of the aristocracy, to 
See of ee ee 
ponent of the present A on at the time 


ty 
is still lustily kicking. While it lasts war, open or 
hidden, will last in this country. 


“The Gospel of Peace,” Part 3, has been pub- 
Sched Sor a, doer seushes, bub, a6 Sls Tien Se 
little attention from the press, It is remarkable 


‘* Not Dead Yet” is the last novel of J. C, Jrar- 
FRESON (HARPERS), whose name is know’ 


of love and crime, told with that peculiar intensity 


way of the ‘subtle, selfish, clever, 

false Rupert,” and the marriage bells of 
* Kitty and Nat,” of “ Edward and Flo’.” 

The Harpers publish ‘‘ Willson’s Larger Spell- 

er,” one of their School and Family series. The 


8 most highly of their simple and comprehen- 
sive method. Primers, and spellers, 
they make the painful path as pleasant as it can 
be shirking the inevitable difficulties 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 
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chusetts coliege to one of the most 
triotic of Massachusetts citizens wil appeur to 
no one inappropriate or uumerited. ° 
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THE LATE BRIGADJER-GENERAL DANIEL M‘COOK.—(Puotograrugp sy Hoae & Quick, Crvommatt, 0.) 


GENERAL DANIEL M‘COOK. 


BaiGApren-GeneraL Danret M‘Cook, who late- 
ly died of a wound received at Kenesaw Mountain, 
July 27, and whose portrait is here given, was born 
July 22, 1884, in Carrollton, Ohio. The following 
sketch is from a soldier of his brigade : 

**Genoral Danze, M‘Cook was the sixth son of 
the late Major Dante, M‘Coox, who was killed at 
the battle of Buffington Island, Ohio, on the 21st of 
July, 1868. He is the third son of this family who 
have been killed in the war for the Union : CuHar.zs, 
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GENERAL SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN—CAPTURE 


aged 17, was killed at Bull Run 2ist July, 1861 ; 
General Roperr L. M‘Cook, killed while sick in 
his ambulance August 5, 1862.. At the breaking 
out of the war he was practicing law at Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, a member of the firm of Ew1ne, 
Suerman, & M‘Coox. Ewrxe is now a Brigadier- 


General ; and the present gallant commander of the 
army before Atlanta was the other member. 
M‘Cook raised a Company, called the ‘ Shields’ 
Guards, and joined the First Kansas Volunteers as 
Captain of Company H ; he remained with his regi- 
ment in southwest Missouri until his health failed 
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OF A REBEL WAGON 
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CAPTAIN FRANCIS DE GRESS.—Puotograrsep sy E.R. Garp, Curcaeo, Int.—[Szz Pace 566.} 


him; being satisfied he could not undergo the fa- 
tigues of long marches, he resigned, to accept that 
of Captain and Assistant Adjutant-General, and was 
assigned to his brother’s division in General BuxLu’s 
army, where he served with distinction uptil the 
evacuation of Corinth by the rebels. At this time 
he received a commission as Colonel of the Fifty- 
second Ohio Volunteer Infantry. He soon after 
marched with his regiment to Lexington, Kentucky. 

‘When General Bug. advanced from Louisville 
M‘Cook was assigned to the command of a brigade 





ville his brigade was assigned to General GRANGER's 
Division, and formed part of the Reserve Army of the 
Cumberland. Grancen's Division joined Rosz- 
CRANS just before the battle of Chicamauga, M‘Coox’s 
Brigade being the first to welcome the veterans of 
Lonesrnreet with Western bullets. In this battle 
Colone! M‘Coox greatly distinguished himself, and 
was recommenced for promotion, which he received 
two days before bis death.” 

General. M*Coox wrote the article in the May 
number of /Harper’s Magazine headed “ Second Di- 


in General Gupert’s Corps, On going to Nash- {| viston at Shiloh.” 
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- BY GENERAL M‘0QOK, NEAR FAYETTEVILLE, GEORGIA, Jor 90, 1864. 
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THE LATE 


JOHN GRIGG, Esq. 


In 1816 a young man, 
twenty-four years of age, 
Philadelphia and 


assumed the osition of 
a clerk in the Publishing 
House of Warner &John- 
son. His life thus far 
had been for the most 
part an adventure. Left 
an orphan at six in Corn- 
wall, England, be began 
with the world as a farm- 
er's boy. But there was 
a spirit of enterprise with- 
in him which overleaped 
the limits of the farm. 
Looking out upen the sea 
from the Cornish coast, 
he thought he saw har- 
vests of biighter prom- 
ise; and at twelve he 
began to seck a sailor's 
fortunes. Soon tired of 
this field of labor, he 
came to Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. Here we find bim 
engaged in a survey of 
the State before he was 
vet out of his teens. 
Leaving Virginia for 
Ohio, we next find him 
a clerk in a Judiciary 
court, and afterward su- 
perintendent of a woolen 
factory. 

This young man was 
Joun Griae, Esq., long 
known as the enterpris- 
ing Philadelphia publish- 
er and bookseller, and 
“whose portrait is here 
given. He came to Phil- 
adelphia, as we haye said, 
at the age of twenty-four. 
Here he resided until his 
death, August 2, 1864. 
Serving Warner & Jobn- 
son seven years as a 
clerk, he, in 1823, com- 
menced publishing on his 
own account, securing 
immediately the patron- 
age of the firm with 
which he had been con- 
nected, and which, by 
the death of WARNER, 
had been dissolved. He 
had closed up the busi- 
ness of this firm, and his 
sagacity. and perfect in- 
tegrity soon built up his 
own fortunes. In eight 
years his business was 
so large that he was in- 
duced to take Mr. Hucu 
E..iorr as-partner. In 
1847 three younger part- 
ners were also: intro- 
duced... In 1850. Grigg 
& Elliott sold out to their 
juniors, Mgssrs. Lippin- 
cott & Willis, and the 
firm was styled J. B..Lip- 
pincott & Co. 

At his retirement Mr. 
Grice was fifty-eight 
years of age. He was 
married to Miss M‘Curt- 
LAN, sister of the cele- 
brated surgeon, and aunt 
of General Gzorcr B. 
M‘Cietuan. He was a 
man possessed of a very 
genial disposition — as 
characteristic for positive 


Ss => never gave 
ST place to the swaggering 
ern TB be 





only gave him the op- 
portunity to exhibit the 
inherent nobility of his 
natare, For the most 
winning traits of his 
character he was known 
only to associates, but 
his public spirit endeared, 
him to all. 

Mr. Grice was also a 
man of cultivated tastes. 
Music and de- 
lighted him, and in the 
latter his judgment was 
very goot. But the 
strong development of 
his understanding gave 
him a keen relieh for 
history and biography. 
And, as in all cases 
| “where the judgment is 
| superior, his memory was 
remarkable. It was in 
| -with these mental char- 
| acteristics that thorehab- 
| its of method were de- 
veloped whieh, thongh 
they never create, yet 
chiefty secare and regu. 
late success. 

After he retired from 
the publishing business 
he was engaged cntil his 
death as a private bank- 
er, atid in the 
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| hy 

OFAN ment of his large fortune, 

SQN | which included real es- 
SS | tate in Philadelphia, Il- 


linois, and Mirsissippi. 
But he was always es 
pecially interested in the 
Book Trade, with which 
his fortunes had been so 
intimately  conaectod, 
He died at the age of 
seventy -two, leaving 
many friends to mourn 
his loss, and leaving on 
record an example not 
only of enviable success 
but of inestimable worth. 
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NASSAU, N. P. 


Nassav, New. Provi- 
dence, of which we give 
a view on this page, is a 
point of great interest at 
this time as the principal 
rendezvous of the Angio- 
Confederate blockade- 
runners. A correspond- 
ent says of the place: 
‘The enterprise of Brit- 
ish merchants” —an en- 
terprise,we may remark, 
which no honorable na- 
tion would care to justi- 
fy—‘*‘ has lined its qvays 
| with long, light-colored, 
rakish-locking stec mers, 

discharging their rich 
| freights of cotton that 


| 4 = have run the gauntlet 

through the Federal crui- 
sers off Wilmington. 
The voyage from the 
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Confederate States to Nassau averages about fifty 
hours: but these fifty hours are crowded with an 
excitement that a voyage of fifty days would fail in 
producing. From the time of leaving Cape Fear 
River, Wilmington, to the fime of sighting Nassau 
and getting into British waters, these craft are nev- 
er safe from being overhauled by a Northern man- 
of-war. Nassau is the point whence most of the 
blockaders start with the cargoes destined for the 
Southern Confederacy, and it is here that they re- 
turn with their bales of Sea Island and Upland cot- 
ton, which they have obtained in exchange for the 
rifles, blankets, and shoes so much needed by the 
Southern soldier. The climate of the Bahamas, of 
which New’ Providence is one of the group, is al- 
most tropical ; oranges, shaddocks, bananas, cocoa- 
nuts, pine-apples, and many other varieties of fruit 
abound, and the diversity of foliage in which the 
charming bungalow residences are embedded is 
most attractive.” The population of the town Is 
about 10,000. 





GEN. SHERMAN’S CAMPAIGN. 


On . ax first page and on page 564 we give illus- 
trations of General SHermax's campaign. The 
sketch on the first page represents General SHER- 
man holding a council of war at Woop’s head-quar- 
ters. Genera] SneRrMan holds his councils of war 
with himself. The different generals seem to listen 
rather than to suggest. The General speaks his 
thoughts aloud, and the words uttered on this occa- 
sion disclose the movement that he has in his mind 
for some day in the fature. 

On page 564 we illustrate the capture of the rebel 
wagon-train by General Epwarp M‘Coox. A full 
description of the incident will be found in our news 
column. General M‘Cook has made the only raid 
in the rear of Atlanta that has any semblance of a 
success. He succeeded in destroying the Macon 
Road for a short distance, and burned a considera- 
ble number of wagons, which were mostly head- 
quarter trains. His escape from the trap set for 
him, and the gallant manner in which he cut him- 
self out, are spoken of with pride by the army. 

Captain De Gress, whose portrait is given on 
page 564, commands Battery H, First Mlinois Ar- 
tillery. The following gallant action is thus re- 
corded by our correspondent: On the 22d of July 
the battery of Captain Dr Gress was placed by or- 
der of General SHERMAN in such a position as to 
throw shells from his 20-pounders into Atlanta. 
The rebels came charging through the railroad cut 
to the left of the battery. The supports gave way. 
De Gress saw at once that his guns were gone. 
He directly ordered his guns pointed left oblique, 
and gave the charging rebels double canister, at 
the rate of four rounds per minute. Soon he had 
two of his guns spiked, and ordered his men to get 
away, remaining himself with one sergeant (PETER 
Wyman), using one gun as rapidly as possible. 
Still the enemy came on, and when within less than 
twenty steps an officer called to him to surrender. 
De Gress, who stood with the lanyard of either 
gun in his hands, shouted, ‘‘Certainly, come on!” 
at the same moment discharging his two guns, and 
called to Wyman, who stood with pincers and spikes, 
to spike under the cever of the smoke and get away. 
De Gress saw the spike driven into the last gun, 
and as he started a storm of shot was sent after him. 
The sergeant was killed, but De Gress escaped un- 
injured. General Locan, who was coming up at 
the head of Colonel Martin's brigade, was met by 
De Gress, who told the General that his guns 
were lost. ‘Oh no, Captain,” said the General, 
‘*Woop's guns have been tufmed upon the horses 
of your battery, and I think that those chaps 
will hardly get them away before I have this bri- 
gade charging clear over them.” In less than a 
quarter of an hour Dre Gress, who had gone up 
with the charging column, was busy drawing the 
spike of one of his guns, which was very soon send- 
ing canister into the retreating rebels, the infantry 
officers near acting as cannoniers under the direc- 
tion of Captain Dre Gress, who has met with the 
sincere applause of the general officers who witness- 
ed his gallantry. Captain Dr Gress is a young 
officer of French extraction, and is considered the 
finest artillerist in the Army of the Tennessee. 





AN OLD MAID’S STORY. 


‘“‘My dears,” I said to the three children I had 
nursed and reared for upward of fifteen years, till 
the eldest was a grown-up young lady of eighteen— 
‘‘my dears, mother is getting a poor weakly old 
body, and there’s no one to mind her and the shop 
at home, and I am afraid I shall have to leave you. 
It would break my heart to go if our house wasn't 
in the same street, and I can see you every day. 
But I can never say good-by to you, so I'll run 
away early some morning.” 

Of course I waited till they could hire a new 
servant, a long lanky girl that moved slowly about 
the house, and took no interest in any thing; and 
even then, though I was badly wanted at home, I 
could hardly find it in my heart to tear myself away 
from the children and the old master, who was get- 
ting infirm and weakly, like mother; for he was in 
years when he married, being a minister on a mid- 
dling sort of a salary, and he had made up his mind 
not to venture upon the expenses of a family till 
he had saved five thousand dollars clear, so that he 
was upward of forty before he had gathered all that 
sum together. Mrs. Ambery, poor dear, had been 
waiting for him ever since she was a girl of twenty, 
and he only five years older; waiting all that weary 
time, with an ache and pain at her heart as her 
girlhood passed by and the prime of her vears faded, 
till her hair began to grow gray, and all across her 
forehead were fine little wrinkles that could be seen 
plainly enough by daylight. On her wedding-day, 
when the sun shone as brightly as if she was only 
twenty again, you could have counted the lines one 
by one as soon as she lifted up her white veil to sign 
her name in the register. 

Well, poor dear! Mrs. Ambery was taken away 


. from her husband and children when Rebecca, her 





eldest, was just eight years old. The little chil- 
dren sai in the pew with their father on the Sunday 
night when the pastor from another church preach- 
ed Mrs. Ambery’s funeral sermon, and every body 
wept, and said it was a very affecting occasion. 
There was the grave child Rebecca, and pretty 
Katie, just turned six, and little delicate Nellie, 
not quite four; while Mr. Ambery, who had never 
looked a young man, seemed stricken fully ten years 
older by the death of his Catherine. 

About two years after Mrs. Ambery’s death my 
old master called me into his study one night after 
the children were gone to bed. ‘‘ Mary,” said he— 
he was sitting by the fire, stooping badly—‘‘ Mary, 
come forward and sit down by the fire. I want to 
speak with you.” 

I crossed the room and sat down as he bade me, 
and as I looked into his face, which was greatly 
troubled, I saw the tears standing in his eyes. 

‘*Mary,” he said, wiping his eyes, “I've been 
pastor of this church ever since I was eight-and- 
twenty years of age, and from time to time my in- 
come has.been raised. It has been a little hard 
upon the members, perhaps, to raise the salary, for 
they are not rich people, and our dependence has 
been upon the pew-rents. But for the last two 
years—since that time, Mary—the congregation has 
been dwindling away before my eyes. God knows 
I have done my best, though His hand is heavy 
upon me. But it is hinted to me quietly, not offi- 
cially, that my people wish me to give place to a 
younger and more energetic man. They would 
give me a pension of two hundred dollars a year, 
and obtain for me a farther sum from a fund for 
aged and disabled ministers, upon which income 
they want me to retire.” 

“T wouldn’t do it, Sir,” I answered, warmly ; 
‘they can not turn you out, and that sum would 
never keep you and the three children respectably.” 

‘*Nay,” said the minister, ‘‘I dare not refuse; 
my spirit is broken, and shrinks from conflict. 
Moreover, Mary, I am not solely dependent upon 
my ministerial income. I have private property 
which brings me in over two hundred dollars a 
year.” 

In the course of a few months we retired upon a 
pension, and as our income was a good deal lessen- 
ed, I gave the other servant notice, and we settled 
down in a small but well-looking house, a little back 
from the street, in as respectable a part of the town 
as one could desire, with the little shop of confec- 

tionery, which my mother kept herself by, not more 
than a stone’s-throw off. 

Rebecca was quite a pattern of a child, the very 
picture of her poor dead mother, with fine little lines 
upon her forehead before she was twelve years old, 
and a careful look in her face as if she was saving 
up the very fun and mirth a child ought to have. 
Never was any young creature so strait-handed and 
sparing ; even while she was small enough to have 
a doll she stinted and contrived for it like a full- 
grown mother. Katie and Nellie were merry little 
romps, like other children, and a very sore exercise 
of spirit were they often and often to Rebecca. 

It was five years since I left the children. Katie 
was gone out as a governess; and Mr. Ambery had 
sunk further into an infirm old age, and left every 
thing to Rebecca. She grew more saving than 
ever; and though she gave away a tenth of their 
income to charity and religion, because she believed 
it to be right to do so, it was quite as a bargain with 
Providence that no losses through ill-health or mis- 


fortunes should come upon them, She would scarce-~ 


ly spend a farthing upon herself. She wore no flow- 
ers, or flounces, or ribbons, like other girls; yet 
with all that, and the fine faint lines upon her fage 
—which nobody could see so well as I did, who 
knew her poor dear mother—she was by far the 
prettiest young lady that attended our church, when 
Katie was away. . 

The young minister—the second since Mr. Am- 
bery resigned—took a fancy to Rebecca, It was 
edifying, even to me who knew her little faults, to 
see her at public worship, with her dark eyes down- 
cast, and the beautiful long lashes lying over on her 
cheeks, as still and quiet as on a baby’s sleeping 
face. The minister never caught her eye wander- 
ing, nor even lifted up to himself, until he read out 
his text, and then they fixed on him with a steady, 
serious gaze, as if he was some angel from heaven, 
who could have no earthly thoughts of love or any 
thing of that sort. 

Early one morning, while I was mixing my dough 
for the breakfast-rolls, the shop-bell rang furiously, 
and who should rush through into my bake-house 
but Rebecca, with nothing on her head save a shaw! ! 
There she stood, gasping for breath, with her hand 
pressed against her bosom, and her large dark eyes 
looking larger and blacker from the ashy paleness 
of her face. My own heart beat at the sight of her 
till I could not speak, and we stood staring at one 
another in silence, as if the last day was come. 

‘Your father,” I gasped out at last. 

“He is asleep,” she muttered with difficulty ; 
‘“*T haven't told him nor Nellie.” 

“Katie!” I cried. 

‘No, no,” she answered, ‘‘ she is all right.” And 
I leaned my head down upon my floury hands, and 
cried for very joy ; for I had thought of nothing but 
that one of them was dead. 

So I took Rebecca into my little kitchen, all trem- 
bling and shivering as she was, and set her down in 
my mother’s arm-chair upon the hearth, keeping 
her hand pressed hard upon her heart to quiet its 
beating, till the color began to come back into her 
face, and the sobs died away so that she could speak. 

‘* Mary,” she said, in a grand reasoning sort of 
way, as if she was setting me up for a judge, “‘ you 
have known us all our lives. ve we ever been 
like other girls, flaunting, and idle, and extrava- 
gant? Have I not kept myself and my sisters 
aloof from all evil as as my mother would 


have done? I have given a tenth of all our income 
to the poor.” 

““My dear,” I interrupted, for though I was proud 
of her and the other two, I did not like to hear her 
talk in that manner, “there are no young ladies 
areal to 7s in all the town, But what ever is the 
matter?” 





‘* Listen,” she said, and she read to me a law- 
yer’s letter, with a great many whereases and not- 
withstandings in it; but the pith of it, as I could 
make it out, was, that the old scoundrel, Mr. Cor- 
bett, gave notice to Mr. Ambery that he had the 
sum of five thousand dollars to pay on that day six 
months. Red as my face was from the heat of the 
oven I felt it going as pale as Rebecca's own. 

“My dear,” I whi , for it seemed too dread- 
ful to speak about loud, ‘‘how is it? What is the 
meaning of it?” 

‘*T hardly know,” she said; “‘all I -can under- 
stand is, that my father was made a trustee to a 
marriage-settlement belonging ¢o a cousin of Mr. 
Corbett’s more than thirty years ago; and this 
money was left in my father’s hands, or Mr. Cor- 
bett is trying to make out that it was.” 

We sat speechless some minutes after that, till 
Rebecca burst out again crying and wringing her 
hands. 

‘Oh, I wish I was a man!” she sobbed. 

‘* Why does he come upon us now, after all these 
years ?” I asked. 

*“ His cousin is just dead,” she answered. ‘‘ Mr. 
Corbett is executor of his will, and is winding up 
his affairs, I suppose.” 

There were no breakfast-rolls made that morn- 
ing. I went down home with Rebecca, and she 
earried her father’s breakfast up stairs to bed as 
usual, and we waited as patiently as we could till 
he was dressed and had finished his own private 
prayers, which seemed longer than ever that day. 
But he came down stairs at length, looking so calm 
and tranquil, with his thin white hair brushed back 
from his kindly face, that the moment Rebecca saw 
him she ran and threw her arms round his neck, 
and leaning her head upon his breast, wept there as 
she had never done before. 

We should have told Mr. Ambery at once, for 

Rebeccg’s strange conduct alarmed him, but his 
first thought, like mine, was that something had 
happened to Katie. There was a letter from the 
child to her eldest sister left unopened on the table, 
for the lawyer’s letter had caught Rebecca's eye 
first ; but now she broke the seal, and read it out 
aloud in a dry hard voice—such a letter! for it had 
been written in a merry, yet timid, fluttering con- 
fidence, telling what the young creature scarcely 
dared to confess to herself, that away from home 
and all of us, she had found some one whom she 
could love better than us all. And there stood 
Rebecca, reading it out before every body, hardly 
knowing what the sense was; and just folding it up 
like a common letter when she had finished it. 
. “But listen to this, father,” she said, tossing 
Katie’s letter aside like a useless thing, and while 
the father was dwelling upon his child’s words, Re- 
becca read the dreadful notice in a clear and distinct 
voice, as if it were asermon. Mr. Ambery did not 
hearken at first, but as she went on he fixed his 
eyes upon her, and a look of vexation and anxiety 
settled on his face. 

‘* My love,” he said, almost peevishly, ‘‘I never 
touched that money in my life.” 

‘*Then what does all this mean?” asked Re- 


becca. 

‘‘T don’t know what it means,” he answered, in 
ahelpless manner. ‘‘I do just remember Mary Cor- 
bett. Yes, she married Thompson, who went to 
college with me, but took to some business after- 
ward. I was trustee to her marriage-settlement, 
and John Ward was the other. If either of the 
trustees had the money in his hands it was Ward, 
but he died years ago. They are all dead now.” 

‘* But, father,” said Rebecca, who had a good 
head for business matters, ‘‘the money would be 
invested in some way or paid into a bank, and you 
would get some receipt or acknowledgment for it. 
Just try to recollect.” 

“Ah!” he cried, after a few minutes’ thought, 
‘*T remember Ward bringing me a document, which 
he said was a deed of release. But it is thirty 
years ago, and I must have put it into some place 
of safety. We must find it, and send it to Mr. 
Corbett.” 

The finding was easier to speak of than to do. 
Mr. Ambery had been writing sermons ever since 
he was twenty ; and as if he had been one of those 
Turks I heard of at a missionary meeting who think 
it a sin to destroy a bit of paper, and I thought of 
the master the moment they were mentioned; he 
had kept every sermon and writing of his own, as 
though they were sacred, precious things. Also, 
he had kept every letter he had received. Ah! 
there were all his wife’s letters, for all the weary 
years they were waiting, tied up in packets for each 
twelve months ; and Rebecca's white face, with the 
lines growing harder and plainer upon it, bent over 
them anxiously, as she unfolded one after another, 
to see if peradventure the costly document was 
among them. We were the more certain that the 
master had never made away with it, from the very 
numbers of the papers that were stored away in one 
place or another; even. to a little closet under the 
eaves, so full that when the door was opened the 
bundles of yellow sermons rolled out along the pas- 
sage floor. But Rebecca sought perseveringly ; and 
when she had searched in vain through every pack- 
et, she began again, though with a feeling of de- 
spair, and went through her wearisome task a sec- 
ond time, so sure were we all that Mr. Ambery had 
put the deed in safety somewhere. 





lifetime. I see only one way to escape out of our 
difficulty.” 

“ My love,” said her father, laying down his pipe, 
and folding his hands one over the other, as he 
looked into her anxious face, so like Mrs. Ambery’s, 
‘* your poor mother and I denied ourselves all the 
joys and pleasures of youth to gather this money 
together for you children. It was a great sacrifice, 
and I would not lose the fruit of it willingly. What 
am I to do?” 

“The money is your own, father,” she answered, 
“but you can not keep it as yours. Give it to us 
children at once. Withdraw it from your invest- 
ment, and make a gift of it in equal shares to us 
three. They could take it away from you, but not 
from us.” 

‘* And what will they do to me?” asked the old 

man. 
‘“‘They may make you a bankrupt,” she cried, 
rising and flinging her arms round his neck, “‘ but 
we shall love you more, and all good people will 
not honor you less.” 

“Rebecca,” said Mr. Ambery, ‘this morning 
Mr. Craig came hither to tell me that evil reports 
have arisen. They say that I have possessed my- 
self of this money fraudulently, and already a church 
meeting is decided upon to investigate my conduct. 
My good name is more precious to me than gold or 
silver. What think you, my daughter? If I con- 
tent to do this thing which you propose, could I lift 
up my face before the congregation, or raise my 
voice in the church to deny this charge? Shall I 
say, ‘My money is justly my own, but I can not 
prove it so, and to save it from being wrested from 
me, whether I came by it honestly or dishonestly, 
I have given it over unto my children; let the ac- 
cuser take what he can?’ Rebecca, you shall de- 
cide this thing.” 

Not a word had Rebecca heard before either of 
(i seandal or the church meeting, and as her fa- 
ther spoke of them she stood before him as if turned 
into stone, with clenched hands, and lips half open, 
and forehead furrowed with deep, dreadful thoughts. 
It was terrible to her pride to think of her father 
bearing the name of bankrupt, but the blot of dis- 
honesty was a thousand times harder, and she had 
to weigh pride and dishonor against the long grow- 
ing of a love and care for money. All of us look- 
ing upon her knew that she was wvestling with 
temptation, and we held our breath, and turned 
away our eyes, whispering low down in our inmost 
spirits a prayer for her. There was a long, long 
silence, while we neither moved nor sighed, and 
there was no sound but the crackling of the embers 
in the grate as they wasted away in the consuming 
flame. 

“Father,” cried Rebecca, throwing herself on 
her knees beside him, ‘I’ve loved this money; 
oh! I've loved it more than I knew myself. You 
laid it up for us, saving it from your own youth to 
make ours easier, and must the thief break through 
and steal the treasure? Well, let it go. Any thing 
to keep your good name free. I will love no money 

‘. ” 


I never saw the young creature, who had grown 
old before her time, look so radiant and youthful as 
she knelt there, smiling bravely into her father's 
face. Mr. Craig would have given something for 
that vision, I guess. We drew a long breath of re- 
lief and gladness, and spoke no more of the trouble 
that night. 

The very next day Joshua Lamb, Mr. @orbett’s 
clerk, came in to buy a cheese-cake or two after his 
dinner, and as I had my own purpose to se’ ve (no 
doubt he, being a lawyer's clerk, had his also), I 
invited him to step into my kitchen, and made my- 
self agreeable to him. A man, even if he is a law- 
yer’s clerk, is sometimes outwitted by a woman, 
and by-and-by my gentleman began talking in a 
very low and confidential tone, leaning over the 
small round table between us, till I almost drew 
back from him, only I was too wary for that. 

The day the church meeting was to be held 
Katie came home for the Michaelmas holidays. 
We had told her nothing, and I suppose little no- 
tice had been taken of her confidential letter to 
Rebecca, for when we were alone together (she and 
I) she pouted, and blushed up to the roots of her 
hair, and then hid her face upon my shoulder. 

** You will care about it,” she murmured, ‘‘ though 
Rebecca doesn’t, because she intends to be an oli 
maid herself. Oh, he is such a darling! And 
you're not to suppose you are going to step over my 
head, if you do go and marry Joshua Lamb, and 
have that lovely carpet of fern-leaves. I'll be high- 
er than you yet. If you marry the clerk I'll marry 
the master !” 

““My dear,” I cried, thinking of that awful 
scoundrel, Mr. Corbett, ‘‘don’t make a jest of such 
a dreadful thing.” 

“* But I will make a jest of it,” she said, “and it 
isn’t dreadful to be married, you best of old maids. 
We'll work Joshua just as hard whether you marry 
him or not, and Harry shall have fine times with 
doing nothing but mind me. Why, Mary, aren't 
you glad for me to settle down at home among you 

aad 


‘“* But-who is Harry?” I asked. 
“The nephew of Mr. Corbett, the great rich 
lawyer here,” she answered. ‘‘He is to become 


*s father died a little time ago, and left him I 
don’t know how much money.” 
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of thirty years. The very sight of his white head, 
tremulous and bowed down with age, and not with 
dishonor, ought to have stricken them into shame, 
and I did see several, who were getting on in life 
themselves, hide their faces for a minute or two in 
their hands, as if they were saying a second prayer 
on his behalf alone. 

There was a long stifling hush after all the usual 
work was over, so dreadful that all our hearts 
throbbed and fluttered painfully, while we gazed 
with fixed eyes upon our young minister. You 
could see him shiver; you could catch the light fall- 
ing upon big tears which forced their way through 
the fingers of his hand covering his eyes; you could 
almost hear the muttered words that rose to his lips, 
and were choked back again to his heart by his sobs. 
Every one of us except Rebecca gazed upon him 
awe-stricken, and a sigh, that sounded like a sorrow- 
ful wailing, rolled round the church as he stretch- 
ed out his trembling hand toward the old pastor. 

‘¢ Brethren,” he cried, “‘I can not! I can not! 
You ask me to sit in judgment upon a father. God 
knows I have looked upon Mr. Ambery as a most 
revered father. Choose one from among yourselves 
to take this place.” 

He left it as he spoke, and, stepping down into 
the aisle, took a seat in the minister's pew. There 
was a stirring and rustling of the motionless figure 
beside me, and I saw Rebecca glance once at the 
minister’s averted face. The deacons looked at one 
another in confusion and bewilderment, not knowing 
how to choose, and there ran a whispering from pew 
to pew; but before any person had found courage to 
speak Mr. Ambery rose from his seat, and, with 
tottering steps, moved to the minister’s chair, and, 
standing for a moment to look round with a faint 
glimmer of a smile, sank down into it, leaning his 
silvery head against the purple cloth with which it 
was covered. He had always taken the vacant chair 
whenever our minister was absent ;" but could he sit 
in judgment upon himself? I kept my eyes fixed 
upon him, but his face was as tranquil and bright 
as was Stephen's in his hour of false accusation ; and 
while yet the church hesitated, he lifted up his voice, 
clear though feeble, and said, ‘‘ Brethren, proceed 
with the matter in hand. Do ye not know that the 
saints shall judge the world? and if the world shall 
be judged by you, are ye unworthy to judge the 
smallest matters?” One of the deacons—I mention 
no names—stated that thirty vears ago, when the 
sum in question must have passed into Mr. Ambery’s 
hands, it was found that he had invested the same 
amount in a mortgage upon a church, which he 
proved by a letter from one of the trustees of that 
church. 

Mr. Ambery listened attentively, but with a 
strange sad air of perplexity upon his face; and 
when the speaker came to a pause he answered no- 
thing, but glanced round uneasily as if for some one 
else to speak. After a dreadful pause, he rose and 
drew himself up to his full height, stretching out his 
arms toward them with a look of tender entreaty, 
while his voice, thin and quavering, fell upon our 
hearkening ears. 

““My people,” he said, “it is I who have bap- 
tized you; these hands have broken the bread of 
communion among you; night and day have I borne 
the burden of your souls before the throne.” 

He paused there tremulously, and a profound 
stillness and shame fell upon the church. 

“You ask me how I saved that money,” he cried. 
**T tell you I denied myself every thing that is de- 
sirable and pleasantto aman. I gave hunger, and 
famine, and loneliness, and labor for it. Catherine 
herself trod upon the verge of starvation to snatch 
it from the poverty which threatened us. I tell you 
men like you know not what selédenialis. We 
paid our full price of suffering for every portion of 
it. Behold now, here I am, old and gray-headed, 
before you : witness against me before the Lord, and 
before his anointed; whom have I defrauded? or 
whom have I oppressed? or of whose hand have I 
received any bribe to blind mine eyes therewith ? 
and I will restore it to you.” 

He stood before us with his hand upraised, and 
his eyes flashing back our earnest gaze; but before 
one could move the fire faded away from his face, 
and with a low bitter cry, which tingled in our ears, 
he sank down upon the floor, as one suddenly strick- 
en by the hand of God. 

Yes, stricken, but with a very gentle stroke: 
paralyzed down one side, yet with his mind and his 
speech spared to him, or rather restored after a few 

ys’ lethargy. There was nothing marvelous about 
it after the great excitement and emotion of the 
troublous days; but there were some who, when 
the first shock was over, were not afraid to say there 
was a judgment in it, There was no other church 
meeting held, though nothing had been decided 
at the first; and still every one was reckoning and 
calculating whether the money could have been 
honestly gathered, or was, as Mr. Corbett’s friends 
asserted, this very sum for which Mr. Ambery was 
trustee. And there was a great division of opinion 
in the church about it. 

Of course we were compelled to tell Katie all ; 
and never did a more woeful change pass over any 
young creature. She had come home to us arosy, 
merry, sunny girl, such as it delighted my eyes to 
see, after bearing the burden of Rebecca’s careful- 
ness and anxiety ; but in that single day Katie grew 
blenched and sorrow-worn, as if the iron entered 


There was 


any 
more than he did the meal which I set before him, 





well cooked by myself, for he had miserable sort of 
cookery at home, in spite of his ; and 
when he was satisfied he leaned back in the arm- 
chair and regarded me with a very earnest and grave 
countenance. 

“Mary,” said he, with a deep sigh, “how long 
are you going to make me uncomfortable ?” 

‘‘Why, Mr. Lamb,” I answered, innocently, 
“T’m sure I’m making you as comfortable as I can.” 

‘* Nay, Mary,” he said, ‘‘ you understand me well 
enough. Will you become my wife ?” 

He had never spoken so plain before ; and though 
that was just what I was wanting to bring him to, 
there went a dither all through me as he spoke the 
words. 

‘*‘ Joshua,” I said, after a while, “I'll make a 
bargain with you, and a promise. If you'll find out 
this roguery of Mr. Corbett’s I'll be married to you 
as soon as ever you choose to ask me afterward.” 

Till the very last day I expected that the deed 
might be found, or Mr. Corbett’s heart be changed ; 
but nothing happened. Rebecca wrote to Mr. Cor- 
bett, requesting him to come and receive the money 
in her father’s presence ; Mr. Craig and the long- 
headed deacon were asked to be present likewise ; 
and Rebecca insisted upon me staying with her in 
the old minister's sick room. 

Mr. Corbett entered the chamber with the air of 
an apostle, ready to give every one of us his bless- 
ing. The long-headed deacon shook hands with him 
heartily ; : .d I suppose Mr. Craig felt it to be his 
duty to submit to take his offered hand. But when 
he turned to old Mr. Ambery, who lay propped up 
on pillows, his thin, trembling fingers grasping a 
roll of bank-notes which fluttered in his hold, the 
tears ran down his white and furrowed cheeks. Re- 
becca stepped forward and placed herself between 
him and the smiling villain. 

‘Be quick,” she said, with a flash of the light- 
ning in her eyes; ‘‘ finish your iniquitous work and 
go your way. But take you this word from me, 
The Lord God of recompenses, He will requite.” 

He shrank back, and muttered some words we 
could not catch; and Rebecca, taking the bank- 
notes from her father’s feeble hand, counted them 
out one by one before him, the look of scorn gather- 
ing more and more upon her face, like the thick 
thunder-cloud. When that was ended, and the deed 
of release given in due form, she crossed the room 
without another word, and, throwing wide the door, 
beckoned to them to depart at once, and in silence. 
Even Mr. Craig withdrew, after casting one be- 
seeching look at the white-faced, haughty woman, 
who closed the door with a snap, as if it would 
never be opened to any one of them again. I also 
went home, and wrote a letter upon black-edged 
paper to Joshua Lamb, bidding him never to think 
of such a thing as crossing my door-step any more. 

Mr. Craig continued constant in his visits, and at 
times won a little softening regard from Rebecca, 
which kept him on the verge of hope, just balanced 
between that and despair. But we found out long 
afterward that Katie could not help relenting toward 
Harry Thompson ; and they were carrying on a cor- 
respondence of heart-breaking letters about their 
circumstances, which comforted and cheered them 
very much. As for Joshua, he would as soon have 
dared to venture into a lion's den as to enter into my 
shop either for sugar-candy or cheese-cakes. 

Many a person would say it was my fancy; but 
ever after that day, when he took the minister's 
money, Mr. Corbett shrank, and paled, and dwin- 
dled away before my eyes, until whenever he went 
down the street, with the woeful shadow behind him 
smiting upon its breast, each time I saw the life 
slowly dying out of him, like the light goes out of 
the sky on a summer's evening. I noticed him 
mufiling up more and more, and walking with feebler 
tread; and then there came a faint, hollow cough, 
which sometimes made him press his hand against 
his side. 

It was getting on for twelve months after Rebecca 
and her father had paid away their treasured sav- 
ings, when one day, in the dusk of the evening, 
Joshua Lamb tapped meekly upon my counter ; but, 
before I could open my lips to order him off my 
premises, he began to speak glibly but humbly 
enough, not giving me room to put in one word, 
until he had told me that Mr. Corbett was getting 
worse and worse, and wanted to see Rebecca. 

I may as well be straightforward, if Joshua Lamb 
and Mr. Corbett were not. After some hanging 
back, she consented; but would not go without me, 
We were shown into Corbett’s lonely parlor, where 
he sat amidst the gloom of crimson curtains, which 
cast a kind of rosy glow upon his white face. They 
could not conceal the wasted cheeks and sunken 
eyes, nor the glance of mingled despair, and shame, 
and agony: with which he met Rebecca’s steadfast 


oe Thank you, Mary,” he said, smiling; for he 
was that cunning yet that he could read one’s very 
thoughts; ‘‘thank you, butnevermind. Sit down, 
you and Miss Ambery ; you would rather not shake 
hands with me. I am troubled about the old minis- 
ter; he is an aged man, and he thinks he has some- 
thing against me. Miss Ambery, I should die easier, 
and I know I am dying, if you would receive that 
money back again from me as a gift.” 

Rebecca did not answer for a minute or two; 


I knew how poor we were, and 


ony will na 
“No,” said Rebecca, “I not take them ; they 
are the price of my father’s good name. I will ac- 
cept no gift from you, Mr. Corbett.” 

A spasm shot across his face, and he laid his worn 
upon his heaving chest, as if to strengthen 
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“Tt is a great bribe,” she said, “‘and I loved 
money once, but it has no power over me now. 
Give me back my father’s good name, and | will 
listen to you; but till then you may go on to offer 
me your worthless money and I will say no to the 
last.” 

“Rebecca,” he cried, looking affrighted at her, 
‘give me your solemn promise that you will not 
betray me, and I will tell you.” 

“*T will hear nothing that I can not make known,” 
she answered. ‘‘ What you have to tell you shall 
write down, that it may be made known to the 
world after your death. So far I consent. Only 
let my father’s name be righted, and I care very 
little about the money. May God have pity upon 
you, Mr. Corbett!” 

He was too feeble to answer her any thing; and 
I ran and made the pillows soft and easy under his 
head before we turned to go away. Even Rebecca 
stepped up to his side and took his languid hand 
for a moment in her own. 

“Stay,” he cried, gasping for breath, and he 
closed his fingers over hers, though he had not the 
strength of a baby, ‘‘ you shall write it for me; only 
keep my secret till I'am gone.” 

So Rebecca sat down at the table beside him, nei- 
ther trembling nor faltering, and waited with her 
steadfast piercing eyes resting upon him, until he 
recovered himself; and receiving our solemn prom- 
ises to keep his secret, he bade her what she should 
write upon the paper. It was to this effect: When 
Mr. Ambery resigned his office of pastor to the 
church, the trust-deeds, with other law papers be- 
longing to the church, had been given over to Mr. 
Corbett’s care, and that among them he discovered 
the lost deed of release, which the minister had kept 
with them, though belonging to his own private 
affairs, Furthermore, that when Mr. Thompson 
died, who was the last person then living that could 
bear testimony for Mr. Ambery, he had been tempted 
of Satan to claim the moneys from him. The 
wretched man spoke clearly, and Rebecca wrote it 
down with a firm hand. Whereupon he rang and 
ordered Joshua Lamb to his presence, and without 
reading the paper to him he signed it, and bade him 
put his name to it as a witness. After which, with 
the precious paper in our own possession, we re- 
turned home rejoicing. 

Mr. Corbett died at last without much feeling, 
either of body or mind, as most people do, whether 
they be saints or sinners: and the following Mon- 
day, being the ordinary monthly church meeting, 
Rebecca sent that paper to Mr. Craig for him to 
read before the assembly of the church. 

She and I had never been to a church meeting 
since the charge was brought against Mr. Ambery ; 
nor did we go-to that. We were sitting together 
in Mr. Ambery’s chamber, Rebecca near the win- 
dow, looking up to the evening sky so peacefully 
that there was no line of grief or care upon her face, 
when through the quiet house there rang a loud 
and earnest peal, which caused us all to start with 
affright, and I ran down stairs hastily to open the 
front door. There in the street Mood the assem- 
bled church, with Mr. Craig at their head, and all 
the deacons pressing close after him, eager to fol- 
low him,in. Mr. Craig put me gently on one side, 
and marched straight on with his company up into 
the minister's long deserted and desolate chamber. 
There was little need of speech. The weeping 
church, tongue-tied with shame and sorrow, yet 
smiling amidst its tears, crowded round the old 
pastor's bed, begging pardon in sobs and choking 
words, until the long-headed deacon called upon 
Mr. Craig to be their spokesman. He went for- 
ward before them all, and standing for a minute or 
two speechless beside Mr. Ambery, while every 
body was looking to him to confess their sorrow, 
he could do nothing else but stoop down and press 
his lips reverently and tenderly upon the old man’s 
wrinkled forehead. 

I saw that when he lifted up his head his eyes 
met Rebecca's, and a glow and a flush, strange to 
both those grave faces, flashed across them for a 
moment. He lingered till all the church had de- 
parted, even to the deacons, and the last sound of 
footsteps had died out of the house. But as Re- 
becca, shrinking and nervous, was creeping away 
stealthily from his presence, he placed himself in 
her way, and took both her hands in his. 

Rebecca,” he said, speaking before her father 
and me, ‘‘ do you love me ?” 

** Yes,” she answered, hanging down her head. 

“T am a poor man,” he said, “ and we may have 
to wait long.” 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 

“No man was better inoculated to prejudge pork than 
my husband was,” says irs, ; “he kaew 
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an action for damages inst a neighbor, being ex- 
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“Home, Sweer Home." —Acclimatization is all 
well in its way; but it ie no joke, on rising to the 
after teking a header, to find a lively hippopotamus as 
companion in the bath, 
—_—_ 
“How thankful we ought to be for the many 
joe bay = are provided for us to enjoy!" said a 
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= He believed that man was cro- 
ated for him.” 





It is mentioned in the “ Diary of « Lady of Quality,” 
that the first thing asked for by a rescued wun, when yes 
stored to her friends in England, was a looking-giass, 
Suse she was Give years old She Bas Raver oop EEE ons 
ace. 1a 


An admirer of dogs having had a new litter of a fine 
breed, a friend wished him to put him down for a t 
“T set you down for one a great while aga,” was the co 
awer. 





——————- 





Lrrmrary [ntRiLiesnor.—The Poet Laureate is about 
to bring out a new volume of verre, entitled, the 
of the Hearth.” The subject is, of course, a grate one, and 


——- -———_— 

A Ptr-crim.—A bolus made up of equal parts of prussic 
acid and strychnine. 

** Some " said a red-nosed individual, haranguing 
three or four by-standers, “ waste their money in charity, 
@hers squander theirs in wives and families, 
but as for me, I save mine to - 











and multitudes 
anid, “how much more is folly admired than . “liom!” 
Poor bh nature! . 
ee 
The wit deservedly won his bet who, in a company where 
every one was of his tall relations, that 
he had a twelve feet high. had, be 





infirmity. in 
the world, Judge,” said he, “if I hadn't been jive 
a dreadful drawback to a map.” 





Lines written on the marriage of a Mr. Husband : 
“Fae cose bo ho nes ee 
The husband's a Hi , and so is tho wife.” 
The sweetest of all pleasures, and one that will never 
decay, is to cherish the heart that loves you. 








There is said to be a man in the moon. In the horey- 
moon there are both a man and a woman. 


A Hibernian senator, of suicide, “The 
only way to sop ih ie toon ee capil shoes tingle 
able by death.” 


A grave friend of ours tells us that he and his wife al 
ways go to bed quarreling. ‘And yet," sald he, “with 











all our we never fall out. 
MEproaL .—-When a person declares that his 
“ brain is on fire” is it etiquette to blow it out? 
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A man advertises that he has ‘‘elways 8 Ic supply 
of leeches on his hands." — 


-_ —__— 
Liquip Remepy ror Batoress.—Use 
until the hair grows, and then take it —— 
the rootr. 
ON A BALD HEAD, 


My hair and I are quits, d’ye see; 
I ent him, he now cute me. 
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ing the “Come back, and let in the noble 








Here the worst of thieves—who 
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my child,” wax the reply. 








“] rise for information," said « member of the 
tive body. “T am very giad to hear it,” ssh by nd 
man wants it more,” 
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FARRAGUT’S FLEET PASSING THE FORTS AND OBSTRU 


























































































































‘The Monitors, 




































































































































































































































































Fort Morgan, 
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Wira choicest meats the cloth is spread 
And clastered fraits from off the vine, 
And in the goblets, gold and red, 
Sparkles the werm, delicious wine. 
The rich man lifts it to his lips, 
And murmars while he slowly sips: 


‘ Ah, wealth, what bounteous gifts are thine! 
Where docs the poor man find his bliss? 
For him there glows no generous wine 
With fruity flavor like to this. 
Wealth builds us round a wall secure 
Which shute us from the vulgar poor.” 


Oh, rich man, once upon the earth, 
In years gone by, # stranger trod; 
The prophets who foretold his birth 
Proclaimed him as the Son of God, 
And he, whose every deed was purt, 
Chose his own friends among the poor. 


In yonder naked garret’s gloom, 
Her aching sight made dim with tears, 
With little lefe which once was bloom, 
And seeming twice her actual years, 
A woman toils from day to day 
To drive the wolf and sin away. 


And here a mother, mute with grief, 
Bends low above her prostrate boy ; 
The nights are long, the days grow brief, 
To her the morning brings no joy, 
But finds her watching by the bed 
Where lies her dariing cold and dead. 


Somewhere beyond our mortal sight 
There is a city fair to see, 
Where comes not sorrow, want, or night, 
And time is an eternity. 
And there no frowning wall secure 
Shall separate the rich and poor. 





QUITH ALONE. 


Br GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


—— 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
THE PILGRIMS AT RANELAGH. 


I pow’r know whether they allow strangers to 
dine atthe P. in these days. I am rather in- 
clined to think they do not. Ultra exclusiveness 
tends in the long-run to inhospitality, and Span- 
iards, through whose miserably shriveled veins 
creeps the sangre azul, are sometimes reluctant 
to share their puchero with the best-recommended 
stranger, fearful lest he should have less than 
ninety-seven quarterings on his scutcheon. 

At all events they dined outsiders at the P. 
twenty years since, and a very agreeable time 
the outsiders had of it. This may account for a 
certain round table in the Pilgrims’ coffee-room 
being ied on a certain evening in the win- 
ter of the sultan’s sojourn in London, by four 
guests, ouly two of whom were free and accepted 
Pilgrims. 

Members first, if you please. There was our 
old friend Lord Carlton, much older, but not 
much the worse for wear. He had settled down 
and grown fat. Need any thing more be said ? 
Well, a little, perhaps. He was married, and 
her ladyship modeled wax flowers beautifully, 








_ and illumineted scrolls with ‘“‘Thou shalt not 


steal,” and “The tongue is an unruly member,” 
in gold and colors, for ragged schools, in most 
superb style. She was rather too serions to be 
the wife of a reformed rake, and was given to 
lamenting her destiny, and exclaiming against 
the ingratitude of the world, when the juvenile 
pickpockets whom she had converted morally to 
a state of grace, and physically to be foot-pages, 
turned out failures, and absconded with the 
spoons; or when the awakened returned trans- 
port, whom she had promoted to be butler, was 
detected handing a blue bag containing Lord 
Cariton’s court sword (broken short off at the 
hilt), a church service bound in purple velvet 
and gold, a silver vinaigrette, and fourteen yards 
of Valenciennes lace, over the area railii to 
Mrs. Fence, of Middiesex Street, late Pi 
Lane, by condition « widow, <7, predilection 
pursaing the vocation of receiver of stolen goods. 
Lord Carlton, however, went his way, and her 
led ip went ners. 
is lordship bought pictures that were not by 
Titian, and, in his place in the House, was a 
bo. preg in the side of the Royal Academicians 
the ‘Trustees of tho National Gallery. He 
had brought ix a dill to abolish whistling in the 
streets, and to compel costermongers to say 
Ee yong instead of ‘‘grass,” when they 
that delicions esculent for sale. This 
measure had a succts d’estime, for it absolutely 
got read a second time, by accident, on a very 
hot Goodwood Cup -day; and it was only in 
commitice, and.by the advice of a right rever- 
end prelate, who, as the rumer ran, was a ‘dis- 
tinguished emateur cf sibilation, and the only 
bishop who could dress —— with oil and 
tarragon vinegar after recipe of Marie 
Antoinette’s Cardinal de Rohan, that his lord- 
ship withdrew the bil!, which had fluttered the 
Vo and dreadfully alarmed the London 
butcher-boye and itinerant vegetarians. A good 
man was my Lord Carlton, after a tenrpestuous 
youth, He owed a good of aoa be he 
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George the Fourth, much, very much was 
pected from the Carlton P 
And who was the second ? Sir 
iam Long. He was thinner, and 5 
was fail- 


rT 


brought home narghilés, papo 
of roses; he had been West, and returned with 
buffalo robes and moccasins, the antlers of elks, 
and the tails of beavers. His hunting-lodge was 
hung with the scalps of the Hours he had killed ; 
but he felt a little bored, even among the desic- 
cated skull-caps of his slain enemies. ‘They were 
dead; but what was he to do with the hours 
which were tocome? Ee had become wealthier ; 
but he spent little, so far as was known; drove 
now uo’ four-in-hand; indulged in no elegant 
wickedness. The gossips whispered that the 
priests had got hold of him; that by his munifi- 
cence had been endowed the new bishopric of 
Adrianopolis in partibus infidelium ; that he had 
built the oratory of St. Gengulphus up in North- 
umberland; and that he would probably make 
an end of it as Brother Something or other, with 
pease in his shoes and spikes in his girdle. But 
you and I know what the whispers of the gossips 
are worth. 7 

And the pair of guests? The Sultan Grey- 
faunt is before you. He was in his proper ele- 
ment; he was happy. The pearl of a washer- 
woman and the jewel of a body-servant had done 
all that was ible for him. The sultan had a 

mtented mind, and had fully made that mind 
up on the important subject of himself. 

The partie carrée at the round table was com- 
leted by Tom Tuttleshell. I wish to state that 
‘om has been dead (worthy soul!) these five 

years, and that his mantle not descended 
upon uny body. There are a great many people 
going about the world who would like to be Tom 
Tuttleshell, but they can’t manage it. Only one 
Tuttleshell can flourish in a generation, and the 
time of the next Tuttleshell oe er 


ed, starched, and mangled ina hurry. His hands 
were so ostentatiously clean, that you might 
have fancied (but that he was the most harmless 
fellow breathing) that he had been murdering 
somebody, and scrubbing his knuckles with a 
fiesh-brush to get the blood off: In evening- 
ure s he was and wore the 

est, : .d stiffest white neckcloth to be 

of ~« Wesleyan 


wore, winter and summer, a white waistcoat, a 

black watch-ridbon, and a white hat with a 

rm + en it: I think that costume was the 
in 


They always let Tom into the 
of the Commons. oat ng Age. but I con- 
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the whose 
ced whats gurtebecaciirtoix tes cubely of 
head waiter of the Star and Garter) ;—none of 
these festive gatherings would have been com- 
ee ee eae 
e sung so good a and told so good a 
story, that cond ag | baronets had been 
heard to regret, almost with tears in their 
Nears be eeabe wae ee ends bi to 
w i ave e his for- 
— — that Tom ‘oes free of the Chain 
akers, w stock twenty - seven 
lived hie dividers. 


malevolent only could hint, with a sneer, that 
Tom's mother mast be a washer-woman and his 


uently was 
est End to 
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highly edifying to watch him at the opera or 
the theatre, on the first night of a new dancer 
or a new play, apparently in sighting a 
brace of Armstrong guns linked together. You 
could scarcely sweep the vista of the hill at Ep- 
som or the grand stand at Ascot without your 
eye lighting on Tom and the big 

tting in the high-places, or Colossus 
uf Rhodes like, on the top of a four-in-hand. 
He went behind the scenes of all the theatres; 
and many a manager owed his tem ry rescue 
from ruin to Tom Tuttleshell’s ly offices 
in the way of letting stalls and private boxes. 
He was free of a great many newspaper offices, 
nt of s one aay ee to judge 
from the neatly-folded and copies which 
were handed to him by bowing publishers when 
he took his weekly trot down Strand every 
Saturday afternoon. He went frequently to 
Paria, and cutsiosted with the best peaple them, 
both English and French. He was a confidential 
creature. When Sir John Brute, who adored 
his wife, and was in the habit of beating her 


failed to induce penitence 
sswal Nece hahehee wanes husband. He 
sav rs. tfoot from com suici 
after the di her jealous ‘oan aGe 
in her writing: ; 


He was not artistic; yet was su to have a 
keen for the old masters, once been ex- 
amined as a witness before a Fine Art commit- 
tee, was alluded to in a Fine Art 
debate, when the was brought up in the 
Commons, as “a well-known taste.” 
He was no ; but he was sure, at 


nor he alwa: 
——— * a was ys very 
head when Vi bonds were mentioned, 
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The baronet lookec at him. ‘‘ You must 
have oceans of money, Mr. Greyfaunt,” he ob- 


CON but »” Edgar 
with poke on akin to a Soa. Rs 


glad to hear it. People call me rich ; 
hazard.” 
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**T never was in love but once,” 
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, for I am gray 
now, and she must be a young woman by 
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pricked up hisears. ‘‘ Why, 
girl called Lily,” he cried, ‘‘ and 
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again, Tom,” said Lord Carlton, who 
was th what her serious i ald 


What do you say to a visit to Ranelagh ?” 
! why, I haven’t been there for 


and who is a fellow.of infinite resources, was 
the first man to hit on the ingenious 
opening Ranelagh in winter. 
chipelagean walk 
straw, it is true, but they're 
leafless, 


full band, at ten @elock. - 
over, and the Panorama of Seringapatam 
been turned into Moscow at the time of 
French invasion. It will be set 


nast, dressed as the Emperor Napoleon, 

cross from the Kremlin to the Church of 

rope, and in the midst 
i Tom, you speak like a book,” 

Fp 

“Or a play-bill,” good-naturedly suggested 

” returned Thom- 


Ivan on the tight 


; and, finally, there is a 
Ernestine, the celebrated 
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THE WINDOW ON THE PORCH. 
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petted daughter, who had about as much idea of 
life before her as a baby might have had. 
married a sailor, second 


breathe its air. 


lad tosee you.. This 


are Captain 
_ he was to show the 


? G 
how proud 





Lamar 


ore: Sasnat bates: Chik Shi finign,” och the Crp 
tain. “Fair weather, shipmate. Respects, mum.” 














his guard it. 
Tenet Wella up into Charto's face with feerfel 


Te What did hhe mean, Charlie ?” 
ee the Bonnie Lassie, 


“That's all, dear.” 

“ And the Bonnie Lassie is you ship?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And slic sails to-morrow week ?” 

s week.” 

“ ” 

** Love.” 

“Of course the horrible thought never entered 


band was a sailor when you married him.” 

“Yes; but I never thought he would be so cruel 
as to leave me. Charlie, I really think I shall 
die.” 

Her pretty face was so white and wan, and 
her hands so 


his , and never have to think that he had 
her from the sheltered home of luxury to 
suffer poverty and all its ills; how, in fact, 


parting for six months—six eternities to her. 
Charlie and Janet had grief enough in their two 


_} loving hearts to fill this world and leave a surplus 


should die. When her tears refused to flow so free- 
ly as at first, which was not for many weeks, she 
found some comfort in an old piano, a sweet-toned 
, that stood in the par- 
lor of her boarding-house, but her songs were al- 
sad; a wounded bird dying in her nest and 

for her mate could not have uttered notes 


ter. The ship must be at hand, that of course was 
it, He, Charlie, would be here very, very soon ; but 
no Charlie came; those who waited for the Bonnie 
Lassie saw her not. No letter, no Charlie ; another 
month — another — another —still no news. One 
morning she stood by the window watching, and the 
landlady came to her. She was a good woman, and 
hearse but her boarding-house only kept 
her out 


poverty, and this blue-eyed girl was a 
boarder afterall. So she said; ‘‘ Mrs. Oliver, I don’t 
like to tell you—but—but—” 
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put it on, and then she knelt to pray-—to pray with 
a vial of poison in one hand, with mad suicide in 
heart. 


As she knelt she faced the door, and her 
glancing thither, she saw a light glaucing 
down the wall, and heard a footatep. it be 
her father? She crept to the door and looked. 
Along the stairs came the man-servant bearing a 
light, coming stealthily with a strange look on his 
face—the strange man-servaut who bad turned her 
from the door by her father's orders months before, 
and whose wicked face had haunted her ever sines.. 
Where was he going—what was he going to «'o? 


trembling limbs could carr, her. Not too soon. 


She saw as she crept in an . peu safe, a rifled chest, 
papers and gold the , and the servant's 
form bending over father ing. 

She uttered a shriek and » forward. fa 


turning 
* He knew his child; he knew she had saved him; 
but this was no time to think of that. He only 
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“ VIEW OF THE TENT IN WHICH THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION IS TO BE HELD, AT CHICAGO, Avavsr 29, 1864. 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


WE give on this page portraits ot C. L. Vauian- 
DIGHAM and FeRxanpo Woop, the Jeaders of the 
Peace Party ; also a view of the Wigwam in which 
the Democratic Convention is to be held on Mon- 
day the 29th. These two gentlemen recently held 
a Peace Convention at Syracuse, New York, the ob- 
ject of which was to coerce the Chicago Convention 
by a vast popular demonstration in favor of peace. 
The meeting was of no significance. They each 
made speeches, earnestly begging the people by their 
fear of severe wounds and of heavy taxes not to 





resist the rebellion any longer with arms, but to 


settle our difficulties by compromise. As our “ dif. 
ficulties” are nothing but the armed resistance of 
certain citizens to the laws, with the declared in- 
tention of destroying the Government, it is not easy 
to understand what kind of compromise with them 
is possible, except submission to the degradation of 
the Government. The plan of Messrs. VALLAn- 
DIGHAM and Woop undoubtedly contemplates a 
temporary separation, with the hope of an ultimate 
reunion upon terms that will permanently secure 
the Southern ascendency. Of course there is as yet 
no open declaration of such a scheme, but no man 
familiar with our politics and with the course of 
these two leaders will doubt it. Their silence, and 
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CLEWENT L. VALLANDIGHAM.—(PuorocaaraxD sr Baar.) 
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the studied manner in which they always speak of 
the Union as endangered by the loyal men of the 
North, instead of the rebels at the South, and the 
constant declaration that the authority of the Gov- 
ernment can not be maintained by force, are suffi- 
ciently significant of their views. 

Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was first notorious as the 
squire of Mr. Mason, of Virginia, at the time of the 
Joun Brown enterprise, when he endeavored to 
extort from the old man something that would im- 
plicate in a conspiracy the leaders of the political 
party to which Mr. VALLANDIGHAM was opposed. 
This unhandsome trick, in which certain gentleinen 
in New York took part, signally failed ; and a suit at 




















ae 


law being brought against the New York geathemen 
by Mr. Gerarr Ss, the effort was exposed to 
merited contempt. Since then Mr. VAL,ANDI@HAM 
has been a steady friend of the rebels, 

Of Mr. Femxaxpo Woop, who was fixit notezious 


for a suit brought against him for by bis 
partner, Mr. Marvin, and who as Mayor of the city 
of New York regretied to timsiecr ‘Toners thank Ibe 


could not connive at the sending of.arms destined 
for the slaughter of loyal citizens, the New York 
Herald of August 22, 1864, says: ‘ His appropriate 
sphere is that of a ward politician, and he displays 
himself to singularly bad advantage mp ot 9 he 
vainly attempts to appear like any thing by 
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to hanging, 98 to fire-arms, 56 to the x 
46 precipitated themselves from buildings or other elevated 
places, 16 made use of cutting weapons and instruments, 
11 only had sonensne to gules 5 a eee ee 


in , it be an evidence of a dread—that 
only abont one in six of the suicides was buried at the ex- 


pense of his family or friends. 
Ture ie a new mania for frog eating in Pennsylvania. 
At the Mansion House Ri t at Chester in that State 





seven dozen and nine were sold in one evening. 
Fome of the citizens of the lansagh, 

fishing before, can now be seen, gun in hand, on their way 
to the frog fields. Several gentlemen report a morning's 
work at forty-one frogs. 


Mr. Arvorp, in his “ European Mosaics,” suggests an 
appalling idea as to the future of Rome, the “ Eternal 
City.” He says that the Campagna which surrounds it is 
one vast cemetery, becoming more and more desolated by 
the malaria springing from its soil; that whole villages 
are depopulated and deserted, and the time may come 
when the city of Rome will be no longer habitable, and the 
Papacy itself be blighted, and go forth a wanderer over the 
world. 


Aawes STRICKLAND, in her “ Lives of the Queens of En- 
gland,” in giving an account of the rewards bestowed by 
Queen Mary upon her friends, after her says: 
“The Qneen’s gratitude took a very odd form in the case 
tani cf Sussex, He was a valetudinarian, who had 
a great fear of uncovering his head; and, considering that 
the colds he dreaded respected no , he petitioned 
Queen Mary for leave to wear his nicht-cap in her royal 

resence. ¢ Queen, in her abundant grace, not only gave 
him leave to wear one, but two night-caps, if he pleased. 
His patent for this privilege is, perhaps, unique in royal an- 
nals: ‘Know ye, that we do give to our well-beloved and 
trusty cousin and councilor, Henry, Earl of Sussex, Vis- 
count Fitzwater, and Lord of Egremond and Burnell, li- 
cense and pardon to wear his cap, coif, or night-cap, or 
any two of them, at his pleasure, as well in our presence 
as fp the presence of any other person or persons within 
this our realm, or any other place in our dominions where- 
soever, during his life: and these onr letters shall be his 
sufficient warrant in his behalf.!| The Qneen’s seal, with 
the Garter about it, is affixed to this singular grant.” 


A SMALL picture, not larger than a plate, said to be 
painted by Raphaei when only twelve years of age, has 
been sold at the Iidtel Drouot. It represents Charles 
VIII. of France, and was knocked down to Baron de Roths- 
child for 270 frances. 


A wevptne of a singular character was celebrated lately 
at a church in Yorkshire, England. Four bridegrooms 
led to the altar four blushing brides, s of the name 
of* Preston, residing at Shipley. Each bridegroom was 
born in the same month of the year az his bride, and each 
bride was older than her bridegroom. The mothers of the 
bridegrooms were all widows; and the brides were or- 
phans, and were given away by an only brother. Under 
such a fortaitous concourse of cingular ci st. t is 
expected that bridegrooms and brides will make happy 
husbends and wives. : 


Tur fumes of burtiing coffee are powerful disinfectants. 
Experiments have = made at Paris to prove thie. A 
quantity of meat was hang up in a closed room until de- 
compeeed, and then a chafing-dish was introluced, and 
500 grammes of coffée thrown on the fire. In a few min- 
utes the room was completely disinfected. In another 
room eulphureted hydrogen and ammonia were devel ly 
and 90 grammes of coffce destroyed the smell in about half 
aminute. It is also stated that coffee destroys the smell 
of musk, castroeeum, and assafeetida, 


Triz following is a description of an interesting encounter 
which lately took place in Spain between a bull end an 
elephant. When the elephant was t to the Place 
des Tanreaux a fiery young bull was out. The bull 
advanced against this terrible adversary without evincing 
the slightest fear. He attempted to flank him in order to 
wound him; but the elephant, exhibiting an equal agility 
in his motion, did not suffer him to a) y the 
bull attacked him in front; but, every where confronted 
by the formidable tusks, which inte an impregnable 
harrier, he did not succeed in wounding him. At last, in 
one of the assaults, the bull succeeded in thrusting his 
head beneath the tusks; but, before he could penetrate the 
tough hide of the elephant, he felltothe earth. Thespec- 
tators only saw the elephant bend his head slightly, and 
rest the extremities of his tusks, which had been‘ 5 
upon the back of the bull. From that moment the bull 
was hors de combat, and when they afterward killed him 
it was found that — ribs were completely crushed 
the almost imperce movement the elephant had made 
iu holding him with his tusks, : 





Practice and native shrewdness has long ago tanght the 
Russian peasant the importance of large quantities of soft 
carbon being taken into bis enimal ; important 
egainst the cold of that country, and still more im nt 
as a corrective of the large quantity of plain bread he de- 
lights to consume-—three a day generally, and five 
pounds during harvest, over and above his k 


FREAR FARM. 


A cray horse and a yellow-wheeled chaise stood 
under the poplars which shaded a brown farm-house. 

“ ” 

Mrs. Frear’s voice went ringing up the stairway 
to the east chamber. 

** Yes, ’m.” E . ‘ 

It was a cheery voice that replied, and a trim 
little figure which came tripping down after the 


voice. 
“Aunt Mary has come, and I want you to go and 
shell the pease for dinner while I visit with her.” 
‘Yes, 'm,” again, as the worthy Mrs. Frear took 
her basket of mending, walked briskly down the 
path, and climbed to a seat beside her sister. 
fou see she was a cripple, this Aunt Mary, and 
in her weekly visits never thought of aligh wr ee 


munching them after a solemn, reflective fashion, 
quite cognizant the while of the movement of 
tongues behind him. 

Within doors a tidy kitchen, great squares of 
sunlight lying out on the unpainted floor, and Mar- 
garet humming a low song to herself over the bask- 
et of pease. 

**Guess who!” rang out a merry voice behind 
he& and two brown hands drew her backward blind- 
fold. 

“Anson! But what will father say?” 

‘* Nothing to me, I imagine. I left him down in 
the two-acre lot with Parson Sykes. They'd just 
begun with original sin, and they've got to get 
through electioa and the decrees yet, to say no- 
thing of the ble fate of the heathen world. 
They're safe enough for the next two hours,” said 
the young man, thfowing his straw-hat upon the 
floor. 


A broad-shonldered, straight-limbed fellow was 
Anson Boise, and so tall that, as he stood there in 
the low kitchen, his curls just missed brushing the 
cross-beam overhead. 

‘‘ But mother?” again suggested the girl. 

“Oh, I knew what would become of her when 
IT saw Aunt Mary’s Dobbin coming up the hill. 
They're having a rich time out there. I heard my 
name just as I leaped over the fence. So now, if 
you please, I'll sit down, though you haven't asked 
me to, and shell pease as propitiation, or penance, or 
whatever you choose to call it, for my transgres- 
sion.” He drew up a low chair, and sat down be- 
side her. 

“But, Anson,” she still remonstrated, ‘I'm. 
afraid this isn’t right.” 

‘*Of course you are, and of course I know ‘tisn’t! 
But I know of something that’s worse ; and that is, 
for your father to insist upon separating us when he 
knows how fond we are of each other, and for no 
reason under heaven than that I’m an orphan and 
poor. I say it’s a burning shame, begging your 
pardon, Margaret.” And the young man’s face 
flushed indignantly. Margaret said nothing, and 
he went on: 

** However, it’s the last time I shall trouble him, 
or cross your scruples again for the present.” 

‘The last time?” Margaret pressed one of the 
pods with her thumb, and looked up inquiringly. 

“Yes, the very last time! I'm going away— 
going to California.” The flush had gone out of 
his face, and instead was a look of fierce determina- 
tion. ‘ 

‘*California!” The pod was opened, and a sound 
dozen of pease rolled across the kitchen floor. Cali- 
fornia was a long way off to her, little girl, sitting 
in that Vermont farm-house. 

‘* Bat, Anson, isn’t it a dreadfully wicked place ? 
Ain’t they heathen, and cannibals, and bad as the 
Hottentots ‘most ?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure, Maggie. I only know 
that there’s gold, and that it’s a great country out 
there. Oh! you ought to hear Jim Bartlette talk. 
You'd think "twas mighty slow work getting a liv- 
ing off these rocks,’’ he said. 

“T know—but, Anson, seems to me ’twould be 
better to stay in a Christian country,” said she, 
hesitatingly. . 

“T declare, Margaret, you're well-nigh as bad as 
Uncle John. He says I'd better steal a horse, and 
get sent down to Windsor to making scythe swaths.” 
Anson laughed his old merry laugh. Margaret re- 
membered it. It was years before she heard that 
laugh again. 

Then there was a pause. The cat dozed upon 
the settle, and the tea-kettle sang upon the hearth. 

* And when will you ever come back, Anson?” 
asked the girl. 

“When I can bring something with which to 
make a home of my own,” he said; and there was 
another silence. . 

The pease were shelled, and Margaret was sitting 
with her two hands folded upon the top of the bask- 
et. Anson sat gazing at her with a hungry look in 
his eyes. That little figure in its brown dress, the 
small head with its heavy coil of hair at the back, 
the long-lashed downcast took them all 
in with that look. How many nights in the years 
that came after did he see in the darkness that 
little figure parting the shadows come and go be- 
fore him! 

‘*Here’s something I found for you,” he said at 
length, laying in her hand a small gold cross. 

‘You'll wear it sometimes, and remember me, I 


She did not move. Only her fingers were like 
ice as he touched them, and her face was pale. 

‘“‘T must go now,” he said, rising. 

Margaret stood up leaning against the deal table. 
She raised her eyes now, and Anson stood looking 





down into them—those clear, brown eyes —and 
holding her two hands in his. 





“Do you think you can wait for me, little girl?” 
he said. “It'll be along while. We shall be old 
man and woman by that time perhaps,” trying to 

‘ Will you wait for me until I come back ?” 

“| will wait for you forever!” The words were 


her closer to kim. 

“‘Good-by, and God bless you, Margaret!” 

She felt his arm drawn tightly round her, knew 
that his lips touched her cheek, and then she sank 
down upon the floor, her face buried in the cushions 
of the old chair. 

““Why, Marg’ret, what air ye doin’?” cried good 
Mrs. Frear. ‘‘ Here'tis twelve o’clock this blessed 
minute, and the fire all out! What will yer father 
say?” 

i. Shides tie Eeanaaivagenang ated: upen ti 
cooking-stove, but stopped short as Margaret, rising 
wearily, stood before her with blanched, bewildered 
face. 


’ “ Why what ails the child! Bless me, she looks 
as ef she'd had a stoke!” A stoke, indeed, but not 
exactly of the kind to which her mother referred. 

Margaret passed her hand across her eyes heavily, 
as with an effort. ‘It’s nothing, mother,” she said. 
‘*T must have been a little faint. That's all.” 

“‘ All? enough, I should think. You just come 
into my room and lie down on my bed, and I'll 
make you a bowl of sage tea, Mercy to me! I 
hope ’tisn’t the black-tongue. Your Aunt Mary 
told me that was prevailin’ in Barnet. Just let me 
look o’ yer tongue ;” and the good woman bustled 
about, bringing blankets and brewing herbs in her 
solicitude for her child, quite oblivious of dinner 

And Margaret buried her eyes in the snowy pil- 
lows, while Anson, all his worldly effects packed in 
one valise, took his way on foot to the next stage- 
town. And the next week a tall man stood upon 
the ship’s deck and watched the blue New England 
hills grow dim, and 4 little figure, in its brown 
dress, sat still in the Vermont farm-house and 
worked on as before—only her cheek was a trifle 
whiter, and instead of her old song there was 
silence. 


Ten years! Long to look forward—to look back, 
only the brief dream of a summer night. But time 
enough to create many new joys, to forget many 
old ones. Had Margaret Frear forgotten? We 
will see. 

The same tidy kitchen; the same old chair, and 
seated therein a pale woman in mourning dress. 
She had sat down in the kitchen; she could not 
stay in the sitting-room to-day. had carried 
out from there yesterday a coffin—her mother’s; 
and in that place between the windows, where the 
table was standing now, i had stood. She seemed 
to see the black pall there yet. 

There was a knocking at the inner door, followed 
by the entrance of a tall woman in a dark gingham 
gown. It was Mrs. Kittredge. She lived next 
door, which next door was a good half mile away ; 
but they were called in Heathe near neighbors. 

‘“*T told my husband,” she said, laying down her 
sun-bonnet—“I told him, Marg’ret, that I'd just 
come over and sit down ‘long with you a spell. I 
knew ‘t must be lonesome like.” 

‘*T am very glad to see you,” said Margaret ; and 
she rose, shaking the cushions of her rocking-chair, 
and setting it for her visitor. 

**No, no; you just keep your sittin’. You're 
tired. I'll fetch a chair for myself out’o’ the keep- 
in’-room.” And Mrs. Kittredge opened the door 
softly into that room. - 

‘* Perhaps it would be pleasanter to sit in the sit- 
ting-room,” feebly Margaret. 

‘*No, I know how ‘tis. "Twas just so to our 
house after gran’f'ther died. For a week we couldn't 
none of us bear to go into his room. Seemed as ef 
twas chilly somehow, like a vault.” The good 
woman took off her spectacles and wiped them with 
the corner of her black silk apron. She had gray 
hair, and years of labor had left their record in 
wrinkles upon her face. That face with its large 
features, could never have been beautiful even in 
its best estate; but over many a sick bed, over 
many a sad and sorrowing soul, it had shone as the 
face of an angel. 

‘It seems as though I must see your mother 
round somewheres,” she said, and the spectacles 
grew dim again. “It’s going on thirty year now 
that we've lived ‘long side of eaeh other, and a sight 
o’ comfort we've had together; a sight o’ comfort, 
Margret,” she repeated, ‘‘an’ we never took no- 
thin’ but comfort together, the Lord be thanked, and 
that’s more'n most neighbors can say.” 

The old clock ticked in the corner, and the two 
sat silent for a little. Mrs, Kittredge was knitting 
very fast. The tears would keep coming, and she 
was choking them down under that string of gold 
beads about her neck. She had come over pur- 
posely to ‘cheer up” Margaret, and here she was 
crying herself. She has never heard, good woman 
that she is, what some one has said: ‘‘ Be not con- 
sistent, but be simply true ;” and so and 
truth are having a sore battle of it. The former 
conquers, however, and she says : 

‘Well, Marg’ret, she was a good mother to you ; 
and now ’t she’s gone, you'd ought to be grateful 
that she was spared so long.” 

“T know it, Mrs. Kittredge, but it is very hard 
er always ;” and Margaret's lip begins to 

e. 

“ Bless your dear soul! don’t I know ’t it’s hard ; 
but, as my husband says, ‘‘ We'd ought to thank 
the Lord that it’s as well with us as it is.” 

Very homely consolation this, but nevertheless, 
eae possibly, it wen* down into the heart 

orphaned, solitary girl A which 
all day long has scorched under a fan hy Te- 
ceiving at night the cooling rain and the of 
heaven, it was like this, 
spoken 
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gin to think of those things. “Twould take‘hp her 
mind.” 


Sell the old place! Margaret had never thought 
of such a thing before. And yet, why not? She 
could not manage the farm herself. it was 
all she had—its value. might be more available in 
some other fourm. So she replied, quietly enough : 

‘*T don’t know that there will be any other way.” 

‘Yes; I was tellin’ Aim”—(for good Mrs. Kit- 

there seemed to be but one substantive pos- 
sible to this personal pronoun)—“ I was tellin’ him 
this mornin’ that there'd be enough that would be 
glad to buy the Frear Farm. It’s cnder good cul- 
tivation, and the buildin’s all in good repair. There's 

Varnum now, he'd be glad to take the ten- 
acre lot ‘long side o’ his mowin’; and for the rest 
on’t, there’s my brother Hall lookin’ round for a 
farm for Zimri. He’s layin’ out to be married this 


fall, you know. 

“Oh, I'm sure there would be no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it,” said Margaret, for the sake of making 
some reply. Her thoughts were too busy just then 
for her to talk. 

It was sudden, this plan of selling the homestead. 
A little like taking the ground from beneath her 
feet, it seemed to her, and she hardly knew what 
would become of her afterward. Mrs. Kistredge’s 
thought must havp been nearly in the same place, 
for she asked, 

“‘ And what are you intendin’ to do, Marg'ret ?” 

‘Indeed I hardly have thought yet, Mrs. Kit- 
tredge. Perhaps I might take a room somewhere, 
and board myself, and teach the district school,” she 
said. 


‘*Now that sounds sensible; and as for a room, 
you're welcome to come to our house.” 
«Thank you,” said Margaret, and Mrs, Kittredge 


went on: 

“T can’t help thinkin’, Marg'ret, how ‘most any 
girl situated as you are would be thinkin’ o’ get- 
tin’ married, and havin’ a home o’ their own. But 
that ain't your way.” This was said in a depreca- 
tory tone, and Mrs. Kittredge gave Margaret's face 
a searching look. The face told no tales which she 
could read. There was only a little twitching about 
the mouth ; so the good woman, shuffling a little in 
her chair, and knitting with a speed perfectly in- 
credible, proceeded, as she would have said, to “ free 
her mind :” 

“ Now, Marg’ret, I suppose you'll think like 
enough ’t I’m meddlin’ with what don’t concern 
me; but I must tell you ’t we always wondered, 
my husband and I, that you couldn't a seen yer 
way clear to take up with Squire Varnum’s offers.” 

Margaret’s white face reddened. Mrs. Kittredge 
noted it, and took courage. ~ 

“ He’s a professor, and, so fur’s I know, a consist- 
ent man. Be sure he’s a good deal older ’n you, 
but after a woman’s twenty-five that don’t signify. 
And mebbe his children, eight of ’em, might be an 
objection with some folks. But you're good-tem- 
pered. You'd get along well enough. An’ then, 
another thing, whoever goes there ‘ll have enough 
to do with, for the Squire’s worth property, an’ there 
ain’t a mean streak about the man. "Tain’t too late 
to think on’t now. The Squire, he said as much 
to him the other day. Hadn't you better now, 
Marg’ret ?” 

“Mrs. Kittredge !” 

Six consecutive stitches were let down upon Mrs. 
Kittredge’s stocking that instant, so startled was 
she by the tone in which her name was spoker. 
Margaret was sitting forward in her chair, a bright 
red spot burned upon either cheek, and her eyes had 
a little flashing light in them. 

“Mrs. Kittredge, you must never speak to me 
about this again—this, or any thing like it.” And she 
began counting her stitchegjn a quick, nervous way. 

“Well, well, child, I won't then, I'm sure. I 
only want ye to do what's fer yer owp good about it. 
You won't think hard o’ me for speakin’ out ?” she 
apologetically. 

‘‘Hard of you! Indeed I won't,” replied Mar- 
garet ; and then, comprehending suddenly that she 
might have wounded her good old friend by her 
quick manner, the girl left her chair and crossed 
over to her, and, smoothing the woman's gray hair, 
said, ‘‘I should be an ingrate to lay up any thing 
against the best friend I have in the world.” 

‘* No, no, dear heart; then we won't say another 
word. But here, 'tis four o'clock, and I must go. 
And, Marg’ret, supposing you just walk along with 
me, and sit down an’ have a cup o’ tea with my hus- 
band an’ me. Mebbe 'twould do you good to talk 
over matters with him. You know your mother 
was in the habit o’ consultin’ him about her affairs.” 

And the two walked out under a gray sky and 
over the short brown grass; and when Margaret 
came back it was settled that the old homestead 
should be sold. 

It was the night before the sale. It had been 
with Margaret a busy day. Her room at Mrs. Kit- 
tredge’s had been taken, and furnished with articles 
from the old house, many of which she had carried 
carefully in her own hands. And now, in the gath- 
ering dusk of the summer night, she closed the 
door, locking it behind her, and sat down upon the 
gray stone. . 

How quiet the night was! Only the croaking 
of frogs in the marshes, and the shrill note of a whip- 
poor-will, weird and far off, borne by the night wind 
across the lowland. An odor of mignonnette came 
up from.the little flower border at her feet. That 
border—who would tend it now? And the odor of 
mignonnette—how it carried her back to that morn- 
ing, ten years before, when Anson went away! She 


rememtered that a spra; of it was in her dress that 
mignonnette since with- 





thai she was then. She looked at her hands folded 
on ter knee. How thin they were! They used to 
be ound and plump, she remembered. But what- 
ever else they had lost they had kept the firm press 
ure of Anson's good-by. They had always seemed, 
they always would seem, a little better to her, re 
membering that. : 
Ten years! She had promised to wait for him 
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forever. It seemed likely now thatshe would. It 
was so long to wait. Woulf he never come back 
toclaim her promise? Ifhewerealive. But what 
if he weredead? They all supposed he was. Per- 
hapshe was. Every one she loved had died. Why 
not this one? And if he were dead was her prom- 
ise binding? Something outside of herself seemed 
tosuggest this. She looked away through the dark- 
ness. A bright light glanced from among the ma- 
ples on the hill. It came from the bow-window of 
Squire Varnum’s library. Margaret watched it a 
moment, thinking then of her own little room at 
Mrs. Kittredge’s. It was a contrast certainly. A 
word of hers would place her under the c 
lamplight of that library, with all those old books 
looking down, and Squire Varnum’s genial face 
looking across at her. Should she speak that word? 
But between her and any such answer there came 
her own voice of old, promising to ‘‘ Wait forever.” 
And she remembered too well Anson’s ‘‘ Please 
Heaven, you shall never have to wait so long,” to 
forget it now. And so she would trustGod. Wait 
and hope still, though it should be hoping against 
hope. < 
And then the shadows deepened, and the flames 
of sunset burned to ashes down the west, and the 
figure of the lonely girl was lost in the gloom of the 
rch. 
Pishe started suddenly. Something brushed against 
her foot. Only the cat; she had forgotten her until 
that moment. 

“Come pussy,” she said. ‘‘ You shall go too;” 
and taking the old creature in her arms she went 
down the walk, the creaking gate swung behind 
her, and she passed out into the night. 

‘The Frear Farm to be sold to-day,” they said. 
An auction was an event to the dwellers in this 
quiet land of farms. Early in the afternoon the oid 
vendue-master was upon the stand, shouting and 
gesticulating in a way which would have done jus- 
tice to a more hotly contested sale. There were, in 
fact, but two competitors for the farm, Squire Var- 
num and Deacon Hall. The latter had just risen 
twenty-five dollars above the price set by his oppo- 
nent. . 

‘‘The Deacon’s got it now,” said a voice in the 
crowd, but just then there appeared a new figure 
upon the scene, 

On the street, in front of the house, just under 
the poplars, a wagon had stopped, and a tall man, 
bronzed and brown-bearded, stood erect in it, look- 
ing down upon the crowd with a keen, steady eye. 

‘‘ Twenty-five hundred dollars !” shouted the auc- 
tioneer, “ I’m offered twenty-five hundred dollars 
for Frear Farm! Who bids again? Going, gen- 
tleman! Too cheap by half. Going!” 

Every ear awaited the final ‘‘ Gone,” when a voice 
sung out, deep and clear as a bell, 

“ Twenty-six hundred dollars!” 

The astonished farmers faced about toa man, and 
scanned the new-comer. 

‘‘ Twenty-six hundred and twenty-five!” vocifer- 
ated Deacon Hall, beholding his supposed possés- 
sion suddenly taking to itself wings. 

“ Twenty-seven hundred !” shouted the stranger, 
leaping from his wagon with a bound, and striding 
through the crowd. He reached the stand just as 
the hammer came ddwn. 

“Gone for twenty-seven hundred to—. What 
name, Sir?” and the vendue-master turned to the 
stranger. 

‘“* My fellow-townsman ought to do me the honor 
to remember that, Sir,” he replied, with a merry 
twinkle in his eyes. 

“ By all the powers! I believe it’s Anson Boise!” 
exclaimed the old man, taking the stranger by the 
arm, and turning him toward the light. 

“The same, Sir;” and Anson extended his hand 
cordially. 

“Well done, boy, and well grown too! Why, 
what a giant you are! Might a ben one o’ the sons 
of Anak the Scriptur tells about,” said Deacon 
Hali, looking up at him. 

*“ And so you've come back to settle down among 
us. That’s right, that’s right;” and they pressed 
round to shake hands with him. 

“ Where’s your wife, Anson?” asked one. 

“‘Haven’t found her yet,” was the laughing re- 
joinder. 

But he did find her. 

Margaret, sitting alone in the dusk, heard a step 
coming down the walk. “The auctioneer,” she 
said. Well, she was ready for him. She had been 
schooling he~self all day. She would be brave and 
not falter wh:on he told her that the old homestead 
was gone. To whom? she wondered; and then 
the light before her eyes was darkened, and then 
Tang out again the merry challenge, 

“Guess who comes now !” 

Poor Margaret, she had been ready for the auc- 
tioneer—ready for almost any thing, she thought, 
but not for this. So she gave a little cry, and would 
have fallen to the floor. Then you know what hap- 
pened ; how Anson took her up in his strong arms 
and carried her to the air, and how Mrs. Kittredge 
ran for water and the “camfire bottle ;” and the 
Sonnet generally was thrown into a state of con- 
Usion. 

“ Poor little creetur, *t was all so suddin !” said 
Mrs. Kittredge, soothingly, as she bathed Mar- 
garet’s white face. But she'll come out ont in a 
minute.” 

And Anson held the light form so easily, as 
though it had been a child; and when Margaret 
came to herself again, there he was, looking down 
at her with the same old look in his eyes. 
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BRANDRETH'S PILLS.—The Never Failing Remedy, 
whose fame for purifying the Blood is now extended to ev- 
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session of every one who values health. One or two doses 
in the commencement, how many days or weeks of sick- 
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Stonington Steamboat Line, 


Via Groton and Providence. 
THE OLDEST! 
THE QUICKEST! 


Avoiding “Point Judith” 
The Magnificent Steamer 
“COMMONWHALTE,” 
Capt. J. W. Williams, 
On TourspaYs, TuvrspayYs, and SaTorpayrs. 
The Elegant Steamer 


“PLYMOUTH ROCK,” 
Capt. J. C. Geer, 
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RECRUITING AT NEWBERN, N. C. 





‘How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmers away!” 
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Bankers and Dealers in Government 
Securities. 
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POLLAE & SON, 
Meensounsum MANUFACTURERS, 
602 Broadway, Near 4th St., N. Y., 


ranted genuine. Send stamp for Cir- 
cular, or $8 for sample pipe. 


4 Word to our Pair Readers, — Health the 
basis of Beauty.—Pimpies, blotches, and all skin diseases. 

A clear complexion is not only essential to female love- 
liness, but it is equally an external evidence of health— 
whi'e sallowness, pimples, and all cut: eruptions are 
indicative of a disturbed condition of the s' and liv- 
er. Upon these organs the famous aperient and tonic 
known as Holloway's Pills, act with a directness, precision, 
and rapidity unparalleled in Medical Science, while the 
Ointment purges the vesicles of the skin, and imparts a 
brilliancy and reseate tint to that delicate envelope. All 
who value health and beauty should beware of tampering 
with cosmetics, a8 they are net only pernicious but highly 
dangerous to health. 
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Maiden Lene, New York. 
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SOCIETE HYGIENIQUE OF N. Y. 
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Gentlemen: It is with pleas- 
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Cholera Pain in the 
Stomach, Diarrhea, and all such 
= complaints. J have always 
Sound it a specific. No family should be without it in 
the house. Respectfully, JAMES HOLMES. 
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Best of 
JAS. NEWHOUSE, 272 Elizabeth St., N. Y. 
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KOBERT REYNOLDS, Agent, No. 74 Maiden Lane. 
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THE SENSATION NOVEL. 
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—Forgeries by the dozen—Robberies, Hangings; in fact, full of 


“A 
- 





ightful Horrors !” 





$15 PerDay, $15 


Made easy by every Agent who sells our Great New and 
Wonderful pense ie epee ba pbabtead Ang 


ery vane cuom, for only $10. 
A peat VER WaTCH, same as above, specially adapted 
to the Ammy. Sent free by mail, for only $3. 
Address CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., Inmporters, 38 & 40 
Ann Street, New York. 





such as Paper. velopes, Pens, Em- 
blems, Ladies’ Paris Fashion Needle- 
work, Cottage H id Com Parlor 
Amusements, G for Letter Writers, ~ Ways to 
Get Rich, Gents’ Pocket ©: for ear, Union 
ANKEE Notions of all kinds, pes, 

Rich and Costly Presents of Fashionable Jew- 

elry, etc., etc., ete. Agents $15 perday. A 


(warranted) 
red dy amg tg ay Yay 
a free. 8. C. RICKARDS & CO., 102 Nassau 





U. S. Army Agency, 


64 Bleecker St., N. Y., Opposite Pay Department. 


office by letter or 
pt Sees the Government unsettled should 
at 


service, can receive the difference. They are entitled to 
allowances as white soldiers ; also Pensions 


for wounds re- 





American Watches. 


make, except at a FABULOUS PRICE. 


THE AMERICAN WATCH COMPANY, 
of Waltham, Maas., 

make by far the BEST and absolutely the CHEBAP- 

EST Watches in the market; and with the late ex- 

tensive addition to their Factory, together with the in- 

crease of the working power, they have ample facilities 

for supplying the steadily increasing demand. 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 

Ageuts fer the American Watch Co., 

182 Broadway, New York. 





Remington’s 





REVOLVER. 


Approved by the Government. 


Warranted superior to any other Pistol of the kind. 
Also Pocket amd Belt Revolvers. Sold by the Trade gen- 


erally. 
5B. REMINGTON & SONS, 








Tlion, N. ¥. 





THE NATIONAL REVOLVER 


Ww 
Is loaded, without removing the cylinder, 
cher fring. "Tos eylinder never fouls. I but 1 
never 
Aa foot, aad weighs but H4 vamwen, For 


igs fe oare fire, the shell caail 
sure 
'’ ly ejected 





82-100th ball, 
64 Cliff Street, Kew York. 


Soldiers who have not received full pay while in | 








Army and Campaign Badges. 


On the receipt of $1, I will send either the ist, 24, 3d, 
Sth, 6th. or 19th A. C. or the Soldier’s Charm, with 


. new 
Artillery, Battery, Ca’ Engineer, or Pontonier’s 
together with my’ muti 
B. T. HAYWARD, 208 Broadway, N. Y 





Twines and Paper. H. A. HARVEY, 84 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


— 





small objects 500 times. MAILED FREE ev- 


Magnifying 
Op See ere on Toe vend 00. 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Mass. 





Grays 
Patent 
Molded 
Collars 


furnishing goods. The 
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ey With Illustrations and a Map. &vo, Cloth, 
MAURICE DERING; or, The lateral. A Novel. 
By the Author of “Guy ” «Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


